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THE PRESIDENT OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC, | 


* Oh, what a work ! Oh, Earth and Heavens, what a work !”’—Carlyle. 


Louis Buonaparte is President of the French Republic. It is lamentable to 
think that a great nation, after the performance of so many heroic actions ; after 
passing through so many months of trial, and buying its liberty with blood, 
should thus have disgraced itself in the sight of all the world. _ Louis Philippe 

id the price of his long reign of tyranny, and was hurled with ignommy 
oe his throne ; the institutions of France were modified, changed ; and a con 
stitution, such as became a free country, was framed. From February to 
December few save honourable achievements marked the progress of the re- 
volutionary nation, and now, as a consummation of all these glorious actions, 
they have elected, as the first President.of their Republic, a worthless, pre- 
tender ; whose whole claims to the suffrages of his countrymen i of 
the shadow of a name. A name, too, not associated with any good or glorious 
recollections, but connected with a selfish and sordid tyranny, which brought 
only devastation and misery upon France. 

Rome of the most important journals in this country continued to the 
last to express a conviction that Cavaignac would be successful. It was a 
compliment to the French people—a compliment of which they have proved 
themselves unworthy. They could not believe that after performing so much 
that was honourable, so much worthy of imitation, the Republic would blot 
its reputation with so foula stain. So much blood wasted—so much en ex- 
pended—trade depressed—the whole society of a capital disorgani the 
streets torn up—barricades covered with the dead—the public monuments 
defaced, and widows and orphans created in numberless profusion,—and for 
what? That a Republic might be erected upon the ruins of the dynasty—that 
France enslaved might become France free—that the People might have com- 
pensation for the misery and oppression of years. And whom has France 
chosen for her first President P—to whom has she confided the guidance of her 
affairs P—to whom does she look as the protector of her young liberties? 

Not to Lamartine, whom every feeling of gratitude and honour pointed out 
as the individual to fill the honourable post—not to Ledru Rollin, whose dis- 
tinguished abilities fitted him more than any other man to occupy the position 
—not to Cavaignac, an honest and able Republican, who has done his country 
great and important services; but to Louis Buonaparte, a young intriguing 
adventurer, without force of mind, without elevation of sentiment, who 
is compelled to rely entirely for success upon the name he has inherited, 
a name already “damned to everlasting fame,” by the events of the Empire. 
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To augment and improve his claims, he has enjoyed the support of such 
individuals as Emile de Girardin and M. Thiers, which ought alone to have 
excluded from him the confidence of his country, since a cause supported by 
such agency must be bad. ‘This is the man whom the French have elected to 
be their first President. But why did they choose him? Upon what recom- 
mendation? Is his name connected with any glorious associations? Has 
he ever performed a single service for his country? Has he ever 
shown himself willing to perform services for it? Has he ever displayed 
the abilities which would warrant the supposition that had it been in his 
power he would have achieved something which should entitle him to the 
gratitude of France? On the contrary, he has been exiled as an enemy of the 
nation. He has never performed a single meritorious action worthy of record. 
He has ever shown himself careless of his country’s welfare; he has proved 
himself an ignorant incapable fop, whose studies were seldom elevated above 
those of a respectable pedlar. 

But the French thought differently, or rather did not give themselves the 
trouble to think. They rushed to the ballot-box with Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte inscribed upon their bulletins. They elected him—they could not give 
a reason why ; it was enough that he was a Buonaparte—that his uncle had 
fought in some great battles, and acquired some glory—in the French acceptation 
of the term—that he himself, without putting the slightest faith in his own 
words, could bribe, and promise, and lie to them. It was in vain that all the 
honest and independent journalists warned them of him, predicted—and no 
doubt with truth—that he will forfeit his word when he pledges himself to 
maintain in its integrity the Republic, whose destinies have now been committed 
to his charge. In spite of this—in spite of the warnings of every well-prin- 
cipled and far-sighted man in France—the Republicans proceeded by millions 
in their mad career, and elected the young imbecile as their first President. 


“Oh! what a plunge into the dark was there!” 


A plunge into the dark indeed; but some few rays light up that darkness, and 
show in the gloomy background the future history of France—and unless some 
fortunate accident step in to arrest the march of events dismal indeed will that 
future be. Within a month after the day of his proclamation as President, he 
will begin to cast his eyes around to measure the chances which exist of his being 
able to invest himself with all the attributes and powers of an imperial despot. 
If he sees any prospect of success he will make the attempt; and one of two 
things must happen: either he will succeed in the enterprise, and envelope France 
in a network of iron chains, and bruise the nation beneath his tyrannical heel ; 
or, after a succession of conflicts, bloody and desperate, and fraught with misery 
for the country, he will be thwarted, and may once again be placed in the power 
of those whose suffrages have elevated him to his high position. In this case 
the French will of course know how to act ; they will be restrained by no false 
or morbid feeling from treating him as he deserves, and he may expiate, after 
a fashion to which we need not allude, the treachery which we feel assured he 
meditates. It may appear strange thus to hint at so sanguinary a result; but 
if such result does not occur, we shall, undoubtedly, not accord the merit to 
Louis Buonaparte. 

But if the pretender, when he has secured himself in his Presidentship, and 
commenced receiving all the honours and emoluments which appertain to the 
noble office, decline entering upon the hazardous contest, and content himself 
with playing the part of King Log among the frogs, swallowing the nation’s 
money and fattening upon its wealth, by what motive will he be restrained ? 
By love of France?—by honour, honesty, and the oath which he took at his 
installation? Not so: it will be because he is a calculator ; because his weak- 
ness is stronger than his ambition ; because his will quails before the idea that 
he will have to face the fury of an indignant people. These, and no other than 
these, will be the reasons which will restrain Louis Buonaparte if he refrains 
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from breaking his oath. For no other motive can we give him credit. He is 
the mere shadow of a man, and his election is a disgrace to the French nation. . 

And what wili be his policy towards England ? Pacific?—friendly ? Here, 
again, either timidity will prevent him from disturbing the peace of the world, 
or his hot-headed ambition, his love of la gloire, his miserable jealousy of this 
country, his hatred of Lord Palmerston, his inane passion for aggrandisement, 
will lead him to provoke quarrels, or excite war, and bring the two nations into 
hostile collision one with another. England and France cannot rise in arms 
against each other without stirring up all the elements of confusion in Europe, 
and precipitating the termination of the long and prosperous peace which suc- 
ceeded the last general war. What would, in the end, be the result of such a 
conflict we cannot, of course, guess ; but a heavier national debt, embarrassed 
finances, an exhausted exchequer, a broken and injured commerce, paralysed 
manufactures, general impoverishment,—such are the consequences which must 
inevitably follow here at home. Whatever advantages might be gained, how- 
ever the empire might. be enlarged, however France and Russia might be 
humbled,—all those would hardly‘compensate for the universal exhaustion which 
would fall upon the energies of the country. 

Such is the extent to which England should rejoice at the success of this 
princeling, this wandering member of the Buonaparte family ; who hides his head 
in a and eats, and drinks, and leads an obscure life until the game has 

played out for him, when he sneaks cautiously over to France, and, with 
unparalleled impudence, confronts the electors, and exclaims—“ I will be your 
President.” Without inquiring of him why he thus sets himself up, why he 
throws his pretensions in the face of wiser and honester men, the electors 
accord him their support, and he meets with a success as unlooked for as it was 
undeserved. 

But, it may be said, his gratitude to this country for the asylum which she 
afforded him when he was in exile, and gratitude to France for having received 
him back and restored him the rights of citizenship, would surely, in the first 
instance, restrain Louis Buonaparte from acting a hostile part towards us ; and, 
in the second, would deter him from “ biting the hand which fed him,” and be- 
traying the charge which the Republic has confided to him. We trust the 
public will not thus deceive itself. Of all men living, trust Louis Napoleon 
the least for gratitude. He grateful! As well might we look for figs on thistles 
as — or honour in a member of the Buonaparte family. The coarse and 
selfish tyrant who died at St. Helena was a fit instance of faithlessness; and 
his nephew has inherited his vices, though certainly not his ability. He has 
the ambition of Napoleon, and the talents of Turpin. It appears incredible, 
therefore, that the French nation, after running a brief and brilliant career of 
honour and glory, should suffer itself to be led away by the false delusion of a 
name. A name, too, which should be remembered as Herculaneum and 
Pompeii should recollect the torrents which overwhelmed them ; a name asso- 
ciated with national calamities and disasters. As for Louis Buonaparte’s grati- 
tude to England, will he give a thought tothat? Ohno. He will forget, 
very conveniently, how he came whining to our shores to claim an asylum ; how 
he was pampered and petted because he was “unfortunate ;” use he 
belonged to an “illustrious family ;” because he had been expatriated by his 
own countrymen. All this will escape his memory, and he will remember only 
that there still exists through a — portion of the ignorant peasantry of 
France, an insane hatred of the English name. These prejudices he will foster— 
has already begun to foster; and if, when he first enunciates an idea hostile to 
Great Britain, he is rewarded with the applauding yells of a rabble of uncouth 
ploughmen, who know England only by name, and associate with that name 
nothing save indistinct recollections of Waterloo, and such battle-fields— 
if a rabble of these men respond to his unprincipled ambition, then he will 
say, “ The mind of the country is with me ; I am executing the will of France !” 

Far from it, young President. Don’t flatter yourself that it was France 
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which elected you: it was the blind ignorance of France—nothing more. All 
the intelligence, all the honesty, all the judgment of the country was against 
you. Who were your supporters ? 

First of all the Legitimists—who hope that, through your imbecility, your 
weakness, your extravagance, you will disgust France and the rest of Europe with 
democracy, and thus contribute to the restoration of the ancient order of 
things—tyranny of rulers—misery and poverty of the people, aggrandise- 
ment of the aristocracy. But they may rest assured this will not prove the 
case. A re-action may, it is true, take place; it may succeed for awhile, but 
another re-action, more terrible in its aspect, more irresistible in its force, will 
follow ; and it will be seen that a nation, once free, once tasting of the sweet- 
ness of liberty, will not easily consent again to place its neck beneath the foot 
of aking. But the Legitimists do not reason thus; they think that if one 
state of things be substituted for another, and, upon the trial of a few months, 
the new order of affairs be found to bring with it calamities as well as the old, 
therefore the old order of things is preferable, and should be restored. This 
is, however, a very narrow view of the case. If France chooses democracy as 
the form of government best suited to her, but finds that the President whom 
she has elected be incapable and intriguing, there will be no more to do than to 
kick him out of office, and substitute a wiser and more honourable man in his 
stead. 

Then again, Louis Buonaparte, you had all the unprincipled adventurers in 
France on your side—men who have nothing to lose, and ——s to gain— 
who profit by anarchy ; and trust that you will succeed in kindling another 


popular conflagration in Paris, that they may with impunity carry robbery, 
debauch, and vice to their extremes ; fighting occasionally on one side, and occa- 
sionally on the other; now firing from behind a pile of paving stones—now 
directing a battery against those very barricades ;—in fact, fighting for every- 
body in turns, as interest seems to direct. They hope, also, that in case the 
Pretender succeeds in establishing himself on the imperial throne, places, - 

im 


sions, and profits will shower upon them. They will, therefore, push 
before them, in the hope that, from his eminence, he may lend a helping hand 
to them. That he entertains the idea there cannot be the least doubt. 

Again, successful imtecile, all the rabble of ignorant and prejudiced peasantry 
voted for you, and these, with some Imperialist soldiers, and adorers of the 
dry bones of “ greatness,” made up the sum of your supporters. 

But the President of the French Republic is aware of one trifling fact, which 
may, perhaps, influence his conduct. ‘There are upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand Red men in Paris, who have bound themselves by oath that the Republic 
shall continue a republic; that its President shall be president, and no more; 
and that any attempt to restore tyranny shall be replied to by a bloody insur- 
rection. These men are not mere babblers, who swagger and boast, and thea 
flinch in the hour of action. Far from it; they are steady Republicans, sternly 
resolved to abide by their oaths. Let Buonaparte look to it, therefore ; he will 
not find it so easy to make slaves as to make fools of Frenchmen. 

One incident—if proof were wanting—would demonstrate that the false 
pretender who is now President of France entertains the idea of making himseif 
absolute. A friend—one of those favourites who crawl around and conceal 
the odious form of successful imbecility in a cloak of lies and adulation—spoke 
to this princeling of his approaching coronation as Emperor. : 

“ Do not hurry me,” said Buonaparte, signifying plainly enough that he 
meant to act upon this advice, but was only biding his time; so that there is 
no concealing the fact that he has politically perjured himself in the eyes of ail 
France. But the complacency with which the Republic promoted his election 
may not induce the people of France meekly to submit their necks to his yoke. 
Louis Buonaparte absolute in France! it would indeed be a noble charger, 
bridled and spurred by a pigmy. 

Before whom have they preferred you, ambitious pretender? Before sorse 
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of the best and ablest men in France. First, there was Lamartine: he shared 
the danger, the glory of February, and guided the infant Republic through the 
first stormy stages of its existence; above corruption, above fear, above adula- 
tion, he pursued an honest and streightforward course, and instead of being 
now neglected, should be remembered in the heart of every Republican as one 
who deserves well of his country. If grutitude were to have made the choice, 
then surely no man should have stood before Lamartine. 

Then Ledru Rollin, the ablest man in France, who thorough] understands 
the principles of government, who is honest,—a quality not too Remeupily ob- 
served. He will yet be President; and when the Republic shall have been com- 
mitted to his guidance he will show, if we mistake not, more genius in the direc- 
tion of affairs than any other politician whom accident may bring before our 
notice. If France, independent of all other feelings, had sataacaae Lt interests, 
then Ledru Rollin should have been chosen. 

General Cavaignac stepped in when the Moderate party was in imminent 
peril, and saved it. He came, as a pilot enters a strange ship to pilot her 
through a strange sea, and, seizing the helm, bore up against all the shocks and 
storms which agitated the Republic in the month of June, and by his conduct 
then and since has merited the approbation of the whole civilised world. How- 
ever, though defeated for the present, his turn will come, and we trust that one 
day he will occupy the position, proud and honourable as it is, in the struggle 
for which he has been disappointed. Numerous enemies have not been wanting 
to slander and malign him. Actions the most odious, and motives the most 
disreputable, have been imputed to him; but the broad shield of his honesty 
has been sufficient to turn aside all the shafts of envy and malice which have 
been directed against him. His noble explanation of his conduct covered his 
enemies with shame and confusion. The gang of unprincipled malignants who 
have sought to injure Cavaignac will never accomplish their purpose. His 
ability and honour are too waa known. 

Of the other candidates we shall not here speak. They are not the men to 
overn France; but they possess honesty, in which respect they are superior to 
ouis Buonaparte. 

If we thought that France would submit herself tamely to be bruised under 
the heel of a Buonaparte we should, perhaps, regret the revolution of February. 
The change would in that case have been from bad to worse---we should say, 
with Carlyle, “So that the end of that business was worse than the beginning.” 
A selfish, grasping, unprincipled old tyrant would have given place to a mean and 
sordid, a despicable and incapable pretender, who begins his term of power by 
delusions ; and will, unless his timidity deter him, complete his career with an 
imperial throne, or in ignominy, contempt, and exile. If, however, the hundred 
thousand Red Republicans of Paris are sufficient to awe him into propriety, then 
he may, with imbecile and wavering hand, continue to hold the office of President 
so long as the French people will endure him. But his term of power, we venture 
to say, will be brief. Nevertheless, France may prosper as a republic, even under 
a Buonaparte. Her first care, however, must be to secure peace,—at war with her 
neighbours she can never hope to enjoy prosperity. Above all things, she 
must give her countenance to the striving republicans of the Continent, who 
have been aroused by her example, and will look to her for support. 

The character of Louis Buonaparte’s policy may be conjectured from the 
names of those who are to form his ministry. Weak, spiritless men, picked up 
apparently at random from every class of politicians—Legitimists, Republicans 
de la veille, Republicans du lendemain, &c., forming altogether a sort of non- 
descript cabinet, a compound of weakness and prejudice altogether suited to 
the character of the feeble person whom fortune has placed at the summit of 
affairs. ‘There is but one able man in the ministry, and he was never good for 
anything except as the member of an opposition during the late monarchy. 
Capacity has been made of little account, indeed, in the electica ; for with the ex- 
ception of one or two, there are few names to be found in the list associated with 
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anything but noisy declamation, party intrigue, or the ancient and worn-out 
superstitions of Popery. But Louis Buonaparte, rash and unreflecting as he is, 
may, for ashort period at least, be terrified into a rational course, and be 
induced by persuasion to select better men than those who have yet been 
designated as his ministers. 

One characteristic of the Buonaparte cabinet may be said to augur favourably 
for France—we mean that, whatever may be their wishes, their intellectual 
qualifications are not gach as to enable them to execute much permanent mis- 
chief. That their intentions are evil is probable; that they will attempt to 
realise their intentions is very possible; but that they should succeed appears to 
us beyond the limits of belief. However, the Republic will be put to a rough 
trial, and if it come out of it triumphantly—as we trust it may, in spite of all 
auguries to the contrary—the chances are that asimilar mistake will not be com- 
mitted again even by the peasantry of France. 

In the course of four years education may be widely diffused, and the inca- 
pacity of the new President will, we think, be placed beyond a doubt ; so that 
public opinion will be almost necessarily directed back towards those great foun- 
a of the Republic who ought in justice to have been honoured with its first 
suffrages. 





LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 5—LADY MACBETH. 


——— 


“Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had done it.” 
, Macbeth, Act 2, Scene 2. 


Sue listens—all is still, save the hoarse ery 

Of boding owl; and night-wind rushing by, 
Waving the untrimm’d lamp’s dull lurid glare, 

The watch-light of the royal sleeper there : 

Yet does she pause—nor dares the blow to deal ; 
For on that reverend brow is Heaven’s own seal : 
“An angel’s glance, that from those sleep-bound eyes, 
Memory awakes in Nature’s holiest guise. 


Her heart is evil’s throne: but yet not all; 
‘“‘Compunctious visitings” do still enthrall 

Her “ unsex’d” nature; that hath known 

A parent’s blessing, in days past and gone, 

As a soft wind that, though the storm doth lower, 
Still wafts the breath of some sweet hidden flower ; 
Or when in midnight sky a heaven-lit star, 


Glances o'er earth, from its bright home afar. 
* * * * * * 


Alas! in this our life of midnight hour, 
How oft unseen the star—trampled, the hidden flower ! 





WHO’S THAT KNOCKING AT THE DOOR? 
By SESSARARA. 


Wuen a man knocks at a door there is always a sensation, inside and out. 
Within, of curiosity at least—often of impatience, but never of indifference, 
unless the knock be familiar and the person using it known and disregarded, 
Without, of some interest in the object knocked for, and it is with this interest, 
its degrees and varieties, that the present paper has to deal. 

“* Who's that knocking at the door ?” 'The very sound acquaints you that it is 
some one with good news, or kind intentions. ‘There is a rattle, a ring, and an 
éclat in its tone which convince you of the fact inan instant. But, hark! a tap 
succeeds. <A tap? no! that is too sharp an expression—a dull thump, as if the 
knocker was muffled. No one can fail in surmising who that is. It is a visitor 
with bad tidings, or to ask a favour he fears will be refused. 

In fact, there is, beyond doubt, a language in knocks. There is a history, too, 
in every touch of the knocker. What surmises, what hopes, what fears, await 
confirmation or allayment during the interval between the knock and the 
answer! What varied interests depend upon that answer—from the profits 
attending the sale of a pincushion to the advantages expected from a success- 
fully-negotiated bill. It is a suitor, perhaps, come to learn his fate from lips 
which sway it—an officer of justice, come to break up a home and tear an un- 
offending husband from the bosom of his family—a welcome lawyer, come to 
announce a legacy and build up the fortunes of a stru gling man—or a bailiff 
to strip his fireside and his bed-chamber. ‘“ Who’s that knocking at the door ?” 
Who on tell? Who has not reason both to hope and fear the solution of his 
question f , 

If one thing be more calculated than another to chase the last tenant from 
the box of Pandora it is the occupation of knocking at door after door on a 
mission in which the interest of the party so employed is concerned. The 
exception to the rule is the postman; he has his package of letters to deliver ; and, 
when lightened of his load, his labours, for the time being, terminate; so that 
with him hope increases as he goes—but how different with others. 

“* Who's that knocking at the door?” It is the man with lucifer matches. He 
has flesh and blood like the lord of the mansion—ay, and bones and sinews 
which render him of more value and utility. “ Well, why don’t he use them ?” 
Because Art enables his more fortunate fellow to supply the wants of existence 
without him—yes, and acquire superfluities into the bargain. “ If that be the 
case, why not demand, in the name of justice, a small pittance from the surplus ?” 
Because the law that keeps him poor wont permit him to beg! Thus he is 
compelled to waste his hours and weary his limbs by crawling from door to door 
with a commodity by the sale of which a good day’s luck may yield him a profit 
of a few pence. Time, the precious boon which enables us to prepare for eter- 
nity, is to him valueless—a long-drawn thread without bead or gem to vary its 
uniformity. He is a creature crawling to waste; a clog upon society, a burden 
to himectf, and of no use to any human being. Who's that knocking at the 
door, indeed? something of less importance than the knocker itself. d yet 
the arm with which Milo rent the oak belongs to that poor fellow—the heart 
that led an Alexander on to conquest is equally his—the brain with which a 
Plato enlightened a world inhabits a dome of equal dimensions on his shoulders. 
Nature has given him a frame as curious and as valuable as is presented in the 
anatomy of kings, and Humanity has given him equal rights with all her sons ; 
yet there he crawls! ‘The highest impulse of that heart is to give him courage 
to approach the door of a fellow-creature! The mightiest effort of that arm is 
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to upraise the knocker and outstretch his wares! The loftiest exertioff of that 
intellect is to dictate the words, “‘ Any matches to-day?” and the sole employ- 
ment of that frame is to receive and digest sufficient sustenance to defer its 
dissolution until a few more repetitions of the same diurnal monotony ! 

What renders his position more miserably abject is that even success cantot 
realise a change in his favour. He cannot knock at more than a certain number of 
doors in a given number of hours; he must await the tardy attendance vouch- 
safed to a single knock ; must traverse intervening space between the hovses ; 
and yet, suppose he effected a sale at every third place, what is the result ?—-the 
amount of profit already specified? But such fortune would be too much for 
such an outcast! ‘“ No!”—* no /”—“ no!” is the dull heart-sinking sound that 
follows every appeal,—varied, perhaps, occasionally by a volley of abuse for 
having disturbed the relaxations of some lazy footman or idle housemaid. Is 
not this a fact that should knock at the great hall of Justice? What is the 
blind goddess doing to permit souls thus idly to rust in a world so wide, and 
with sosmall a portionin actual use? There are deserts uncultivated on which 
this island would appear a patch, and which would feed, clothe, and employ the 
energies of every pauper in Europe; we have also funds amply sufficient to 
transport the needy to the lands of which we speak ; and yet we can leave the 
one to grow rank with weeds and the other to be annually expended in the 
— of idleness without one effort to turn either to useful account. 

is must not longer be. An end must be put to the waste of time and life in 
knocking at doors for the slaughter cf one and the slow poisoning of the other, 
and every future knock of the sort ought to thunder at the hearts of ali who 
are ee a part in the great drama of existence and holding a proper 
position in the ranks of man. 

“‘Who's that knocking at the door ?” 'Thisis a traveller on “ commission.” Poor 
fellow! he has been genteelly brought up, and so they make him a sort of genteel 
hawker. But his is not a commodity upon which servants can decide: he must 
see the master of the house,—if engaged, he must wait; if out, his time and 
trouble go for nothing. If he gets an order, his employer has the gain, and the 
traveller secures his next day’s dinner out of it. If he fails, his master is no 
loser, having paid nothing for risk of time; whilst the servant must put up 
with its loss, and give wear and tearof clothes and shoe leather into the bargain. 
Where a traveller goes the circuit of a connection, the system is fair enough ; 
but the employment of canvassers in matters of speculation, is a heartless waste 
of the energies as well as of time. The man who swarms the town with them 
may realise on a single good order a day, whilst his unpaid servants are starving 
in the act of giving publicity to his wares, which will hereafter bring 
customers to his shop, without further aid from the agent. Hence a certain 
portion of capital ought always to be assigned as wages to those who devote 
their days and their exertions to the service of the capitalist. Immiediate 
success cannot, in every instance, be ensured ; but they lay its foundation, and 
surely the sower of the seed is as much entitled to reward as is the reaper. The 
mischief of this uncertain species of employment lies deeper than meets the eye. 
It is delusive to the hopes, and offers advantages seldom gathered from the 
sapless tree of promise. Thus numbers of young men are prevented from 
seeking a fixed occupation, and allured from pursuits which, steadily followed, 
would conduce to permanent advantage, and, moreover, unfits them for regular 
business. But the most objectionable feature in this practice is its humiliatin 
effect on the mind, and its injury to that tone of independence which shoul 
characterise every individual possessing the degree of respectability stipulated 
to be possessed by persons so engaged. Rarely do these commission agents 
meet with common urbanity, and yet they are compelled to show the most 
slavish respect towards those with whom they would deal ; and frequently —after 
submitting to a score of impertinent interrogations, and seeming more like a 
mendicant than a tradesman—the feelings are withered, and the hopes blighted 
by an abrupt and unexpected negative. With what cheerless feelings, then, 
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must that gentle “rat-tat,” aiming to escape humility without entrenching 
upon the privileged tattoo of gentility, have been given. How anxious must 
have passed the minutes occupied in waiting the master’s pleasure; and how 
painful must be the effort to preserve an appearance of deference to humour 
and leisure, at a time when that period of the day is fleeting profitlessly past, 
during which is the only chance he possesses of seeing other men of business. 
And all this without remuneration. Oh! let the reflection sway the manners 
of those who are thus solicited. Let them endure a small inconvenience, rather 
than lay an unremunerative embargo on time; andif they cannot be customers, 
let them not humble as well as disappoint the feelings ! on injustice ee 
towards these sort of canvassers ought to be specially noticed. No sooner does 
success cause his commission to assume anything like a prosperous amount, 
than either its ratio is lessened, or he is discharged, and a successor engaged at 
a small salary, to keep up the connection which he has undergone the toil to 
— When unsu ul, he is not of course retained ; so that either way he is 
a loser. 

“© Who's that knocking at the door?” Aha! this is a canvasser of another 
sort. He is soliciting your vote at the next election; whether of beadle, 
member of parliament, or the recipient of a charity, it matters not. He is well 
paid for his time, and don’t mind gossiping away a half-hour or so. He 
approaches the door with the easy fearlessness of a representative, and thunders 
at the knocker, like a man unaccustomed to announce his presence in a quiet 
way. He insists upon seeing you, and intimates that his business is of con- 
sequence to yourself. At meeting he remarks on the weather, launches forth- 
with into politics, and then assumes as a matter of course that you will vote 
for his friend. If you answer in the negative he places your name down as 
“ doubtful ;” if undecided, he inserts a “ yes” against your style and title; but 
if you really give him hopes, the word “ plumper” is as sure to go down in his 
list as he is certain to expatiate in committee on the eloquence he employed, and 
the extreme difficulty he encountered in gaining you over to the popular side. 
Now this is a gentleman whom you treat with civility. His hopes and sub- 
sistence do not depend upon your favour; so long as he can show that he has 
seen you his end is answered; and even should he be refused, he is not over 
scrupulous, and will most probably insert you as “friendly” on “spec.” The 
- whose interests would be served by your courtesy, you treat in a different 
style. 

Me Who's that knocking at the door ?” The collector of rs’-rates, eh? He 
gives the double knock that always excites attention. He cares little about 
seeing you the first time of calling, as he knows that preparation is seldom made 
for payment until notice has been given of the amount; but be ready against 
his second appearance, or certain sinister intimations may reach you, even on 
the sofa of your drawing-room ; for all tax-collectors have loud voices. The 
sums accumulated by these gentlemen occasion more pain and oppression in the 
—- and are more moe oar in the expenditure, than perhaps any 
fund in the country. The bulk goes in salaries and jobs; the residue in keepi 
life and soul together, without affording profitable occupation to either. What 
should be the stream of charity is thus poisoned at both ends; by being ren- 
dered compulsory in the beginning, and being perverted at the end. Such an 
amount as is gathered during the year might, properly applied, preclude the 
necessity of exacting it again for many years. How isa nation benefited by the 
mere support of paupers? In what way does it prosper by the luxury of a 
few over-paid functionaries? Why not expend the money in materials for 
clothing, and in implements for making it up ?—in seeds and in spades ?—in the 
construction of useful works, and in tools for erecting them ? In the cultivation 
of lands lying fallow, and in the employment of the distressed, instead of their 
relief only ? By such means the outlay would yield a profit, and there would 
still be funds to expend upon those favoured ones who seem to enjoy a prescrip- 
tive right of living upon the public purse. It is a gross fraud upon the under- 
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standing to say that such things are not to be effected, and common sense, as 
well as justice, cries out against the artifice that it is better to feed the poor in 
idleness than make them work usefully for what they eat. 

What means that single rap ?—“ Who's that knocking at the door ?” It is not 
the timid tap of poverty—it is not the familiar rat-tat-tat of friendship ; but it is 
the confident announcement of an ally to your interests. It is one who comes 
to lay before you a scheme for making cent. per cent. He knows he will be wel- 
come, but he does not wish to make a fuss about his coming. That man would 
not throw a halfpenny to a beggar; yet in your way he will throw a 
thousand pounds! Fore George! he has a merry path before him. 

‘© Who's that knocking at the door ?” It is a collector of dues,—not of church 
dues, for those must be paid, but of little amounts widely scattered ; which, if 
not liquidated, will sink him into bankruptcy. Well! what is that to you? 
wae funds are invested, and cannot be conveniently disturbed! He had no 

usiness to trade without capital. You are sorry for him; but if he cannot 
wait, he must abide the consequences! Alas! with what: trembling fingers 
must one prepared for such rebuffs take the brazen handle that is to intimate 
his coming. Are you a man, to palter with the feelings at such a moment? 
But what is manhood to profit? It might have been worth while paying the 
fellow, had there been a chance of further dealings with him; but as his credit 
is gone, you may as well keep your money in your pocket; for if you paid 
him you would only be contributing to his law expenses! 

“ Who's that knocking at the door?” This is a borrower. Some wretch, 
goaded by poverty, is about to make the last appeal of suffering independence, ere 
it stoops to crime and beggary. Some old associate, relying upon feelings kin- 
dled in “ auld lang syne,” has come, not like the fundholder, to enrich your 

urse, but to give you the opportunity of tasting the felicity of doing good. 

nowing how he would act towards you, he cheers himself with the hope of a 
reciprocal feeling. Before he leaves his home, he tells his wife he is certain of 
success, and his assured knock causes your servant to admit him. Can you 
button up your pockets against either ?—Can you drive the one to plunder, or 
the other to suicide, or both to a broken heart, while you have means to aid 
them? Alas! yes—you bow them unrelieved from your door, and every suc- 
cessive knock they that day venture is chilled by the coldness with which you 
repelled their confidence in human nature! 

There is not a knock that is not connected with the great movements of com- 
merce, or to which there is not attached a history. Let us glance rapidly through 
the knocks of the day, and it will be seen that an essay might be written on 
each. ‘ Who's that knocking at the door?” It is the milkwoman, the roses of 
health upon whose cheek might read you a salutary lesson on the benefits of 
early rising, were you out of bed to behold them. She is one of the most pro- 
fitable agents of the agricultural interests, and has given birth to more pretty 
thoughts in poetry than many of her betters. 

Next somes the newsboy. If that rascal neglected his duty you would be 
— for the day ! How can you trade without knowing the state of the market ? 

ow speculate without being informed of the convalescence of the funds? 
Where are you to select your servants and your tradespeople if you are prevented 
from looking over the advertisements? How give your opinion on books or 
plays, without being guided by recognised judges? What are you to converse 
about, if you have not seen the leading article? In short, what are you fit for, 
without reading the newspaper ? Oh, that newsboy is a valuable fellow, and the 
press itself would stand still without him. 


Now comes the postman—rat-tat! There they are for ————- 
“ 


remittances, advices, and all manner of important matters. the country 
— but be governed like the post-office, this would be the greatest nation under 
the sun.” 

After him arrives the baker; as great a man as the Master of the Rolls 
himself. A little bit of flirtation with the maid proves that the interests of 
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the heart, as well as the stomach, are wrapped up in his visits. don’t like to 
be crusty, because his punctuality saves her a scolding at the b: ast-table. 

Whilst partaking of your morning meal, a friend comes to solicit some 
assistance ; but you are “not up,” or “ gone to the City.” 


“ He arn’t good-looking, and he can’t come in; 
So it’s no use knocking at the door!” 


This influences his conduct in other matters, and the man’s fate is perhaps 
decided for life. 

Now comes a fair and a gifted being to answer your advertisement in yester- 
day’s Times for a governess. She comes not alone. Others as fair, as gentle, 
and as gifted press in the throng, all eager to devote the mental toil of years to 
the earning of a crust. One is an orphan; she has no resource but the gifts 
of education ; these failing she may starve on shirt making, or thrive for a few 
fevered hours on the sale of her charms. Another is the sole support of a 
mother, of guileless brothers and innocent sisters. Will you not give her the 
means of keeping the aged tree from falling, and rearing plants so full of 
promise? But if you do, you blight the hopes of one with even a holier claim ; 
a husband whose health has been shattered in me of his calling; who lies 
palsied and emaciated on a bed of sickness. Yes, there is he stretched, but 
the hope, the love, the existence of that woman’s heart is a up in his 
being. She cannot sleep beneath your roof, but she will toil from daybreak 
until midnight—only give her the dark solemn hours of night, to smooth his 
pillow, and receive his smile, and she will even unite the drudge with the 
—— to supply his wants. 

Taking these conflicting claims into consideration, you think you had better 
please yourself, and then you can offend neither party ; so you select one who 
gratifies by her good looks, and satisfies your sense of expediency by the 
moderation of her terms. What follows? She may calmly pursue the tenor of 
her way, and then go back to poverty. She may please, and by gaining recom- 
mendations to other situations, secure a livelihood for future years. She may 
marry, and be virtuous and happy; or she may attract some libertine of your 
acquaintance, and become his victim ; whilst of those who failed to gain the 
situation, one dies in a prison, another in a palace, another in the street,—all 
arrive at fates as varied and as uncertain, but all originating from that 
morning’s disappointment. Few, few of the knocks at our door are more 
pregnant with interest and romance. 

Now come your men of business; each knock producing an effect upon your 
future fortunes. Ah! had that lion’s head at your door a tongue, and could 
it announce a visitor’s influence upon your fate, as well as his arrival, how many 
an advantage would be gained; how many a misfortune avoided. 

You now proceed to business, and whilst you are away a host of shopkeepers 
knock at the door to supply you with necessary comforts; to contribute to those 
appearances on which you build for tempting the world to add to your 
— or to increase liabilities which are to bring youtoruin. Every 

nock is a harbinger of good or evil; each one the forerunner of some- 
thing important. At this period also, your daughter’s lover takes an oppor- 
tunity of calling. Poor little thing! she loves him, and a family history 
— upon the issue. 

ter in the day your dinner friends begin to knock. You have set aside 
amagnum of your best for the occasion. Perhaps that last bottle may provoke 
a quarrel ; disunion may ensue; bloodshed !—who knows? Let us hope, how- 
ever, it is reserved for the better purpose of cementing friendly feelings. 

But who is this? The family physician! Peradventure to usher an heir to 
your house into the world; may-be to close his eyes. Life and death are the 


issues of his visits, and seldom does he appear withaut your having to write 
“ thereby hangs a tale!” 


I thought I heard it, though the rain falls so heavily. It is a single knock, 
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scarcely audible beyond the hall. It isa mother with her infant child; the 
offspring either of sin or sorrow. The fountains of her breast are dry, and 
she lacks nourishment, that she may nourish her infant. She is so exhausted 
that she would have sat on the plinth of one of the columns which support 
your portico, but it is studded with spikes for the purpose of keeping off 
mendicants; so she remains standing, shivering, famished, and drenched. Go 
to! Would you drive her to the parapet ? There to plunge madly into the 
only bed the world has left her—to drink the only draught remaining in life’s 
bitter cup; or will you spare from your superfluities, and send her on her 
way rejoicing? Oh yes! you will—you will bless the slumbers of the coming 
night by an act of charity; will cause that little knock to bless and bring a 
blessing. 

Reader, the Christmas is at hand. You may have many such knocks at your 
door—may you never have to knock for a similar purpose. 

If the knocks at our door are so fraught with event, how much more 
abounding is the incident that accompanies a knocking at the heart. 

‘© Who's that knocking at the door?” Datyou,Curiw? Ah! youlittle rogue, 
you have come to give tone and colour to existence. Now then Fate begins to 
speak. What sort of a wife shall I have? How many children? What their 
career ? Who would ever have thought that my popping into Green’s to match 
this turquoise, and there encountering a pair of blue eyes—bluer than all the 
turquoises in Christendom—was destined to lead to a “ popping” of the question? 
No, my Seraphina, we should never have met had I not lost that stud, nor 
your destiny and mine have been entwined by the iron bands of doom around, 
what ?—a trinket! 

Dat you, JeaLousy ?— 


“ You arn’t good-looking, and you can’t come in; 
So it’s no use knocking at the door!” 


Conscience ?—This is a visitor against whom even kings cannot close their 


tes: he breaks in whether they seclude themselves in sanctuaries or are lodged 
in gilded chambers; whether unguarded or hedged round with fortifications. 
Armed, as with the spear of Azurial, he wounds the most impenetrable breast, 
and fearfully avenges the wrongs of the injured. Thrice happy is he who can 
face the dread visitor ; who wearing the breast-plate of good works can invite 
the intruder to inspect its metal; and, should the javelin be uplifted, can see it 
glance aside. Of all visitors Conscience is usually the’ most mal apropos. He 
sinks the heart in the moment of triumph—brings the dread of poverty to the 
miser while counting his gold—dashes the chalice from the lips of one who is 
half drunk with the maddening draught of pleasure—poisons felicity at its 
height when guilt is handmaiden to its orgies—stays the flight of the fugitive 
who flies with plunder—represses the ready lie that would save a criminal— 
brings to nought the stratagems of a lifetime, and forces even the ermined jud, 
to administer tardy justice. No man who once raises this phantom can evade 
his pursuit. Flee to the lone isle—the desert sea—the furthest corners of the 
earth ; the avenger of blood is still behind, and will still continue the chastiser 
of the human race until crime be banished for ever. 

“* Who's that knocking at the door ?”—That you, AvaricE? Close the portal, and 
bolt ii hard! An enemy is without, who surrounds the heart with a leprous 
crust, and who first stagnates the blood, and then sets it on fire. He is pioneer 
to theft and murder. It is he who prompts the wronging of —— and the 
plundering of widows. I have known him enter the breast of titled beauty, 
and make her pilfer like a common shop-lifter. As if possessed of a devil, she 
has borne him to a card-table—played for stakes beyond her ability to lose— 
forfeited her honesty in the attempt to win, and her honour in payment when 
she has lost. Should Prupence knock, see that he is not accompanied by this 
demon, who often enters under the garb of friendship, and whispers fair-sound- 
ing advice, only to betray.—Begone, Avarice! "Tis to you the world owes its 
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miseries—to you that Slavery owes its yoke, and Freedom is indebted for her 
captivity. Hence, I say! hence to the get ae of human tears, occasioned 
by you to be shed, and there, if possible, wash out the stain of your many 
enormities. 

Is that you, Temptation? Why, how gently you knocked! But I am 
busy at present, and cannot attend to you. ell, well—what have you got 
to offer? Humph!—a tavern exploit! But I see a long score at one end of 
the table, and a doctor's bill at the other, with a lost character underneath, 
overshadowed by a rope and gallows. No; I'd rather not, thank you! What's 
here? One pair of coral lips, set off with pearl teeth and gold smiles; one 
ditto of sapphire eyes, bathing in liquid opal ; one pair of taper feet, treading 
upon a light fantastic toe; one goblet foaming to the brim with nectar; on 
dice-box ; one pack of cards; one Shut the door!—drive Temptation 
from it, and see that even the hem of her robe does not get caught in the door- 
way of my heart, or she will gain a tenantcy against all resistance. She deals in 
baits attached to the hook of misery, and is hand-maiden to Dame Ruin and 
Lady Pleasure, the rivals of true enjoyments. Beautiful as morning, yet 
gloomy as night, she darkens all the joys with which she penne as and em- 
bitters every draught she places to your lips. Her trinkets are all hollow, and 
broken ina moment. Her e isan eddy; her careera pei. ag the centre, a 
vortex. Into these, she pm youth from his family circle; the husband 
from the arms of his bride; the merchant from his gains; the priest from his 
altar; the soldier from his duty; and man at large from the peace-enamelled 
paths of rectitude. Of all visitors, shun her most sedulously : resist her 
approaches, and you will aid the world in becoming what it ought to be; 
surrender, and you perpetuate one of the greatest evils of society. 

Who are these, assailing the door of my heart with knocks soloud? Envy? 
Hatrep? Maurice? Revence ?—Troop, fly! The good time is coming, boys; 
and your tenure in the human breast will shortly expire. Too long have ye 
plagued the world, and set its population by the ears. But for ye, we should 
enjoy the society of Goodwill, Affection, Charity, and Mercy, and this earth 
resemble a Paradise, I know that you claim large possessions in the mortal 
bosom, but a special league is forming to drive you out. Captain Philosophy, 
under the banners of ‘True Interest, is giving battle to your hosts, and 
teaching those who have hitherto cherished ye that they have nurtured ser- 
pents ; that when you knock at the door the mansion is doomed, and that your 
conquest is as possible as it is desirable. Even those ye serve become your 
slaves; ye are “cruel, bloody, and treacherous,” and could our doors but once 
be barred effectually against you, the reign of peace and joy would at once 
commence. 

‘“* Who's that knocking at the door ?” That you, Cuarrry ? Welcome, spotless 
maiden! harbinger of universal love—herald of justice—plenipotentiary of 
human rights! For thee will I spread a mantle gemmed with human hearts 
rendered whole by thy means. My hall shall be lit with tears which you have 
illuminated with sunshine. Hope, leaning on her anchor, awaits your coming. 
The rich man is prepared on your entrance to dispense succour to the poor. 
Detraction will blunt the edge of her stiletto, and enmity will fly your presence. 
Nation will accord to nation the meed of merit. With you to fill the throne 
of earth the great secret of government will be discovered; forgiveness of in- 
juries will engender repentance and amendment, and man will eventually dis- 
cover that the whole of his miseries have arisen on account of your banishment 
from his counsels. Come, then, holy Charity! we have work enow prepared 
for thee. We want thine aid in the attempt now making to reform the criminal 
instead of hardening him by punishment. We lack thy precepts in our dealings 
with men of adverse principles to our own ; we await thine assistance to throw 
down the barriers of pride which separate classes, and we require an example to 
distribute relief to those who are likely to suffer during the coming winter. 
Come in any shape thou likest,—but come! Come on the lip of the orator or 
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embalmed in the writings of the moralist—in the strains of melody, or in the 
mazes of the dance; come with precept, example, or incentive, knock at the 
door with a single or a double rap, and the national heart shall open. Knock 
again on foreign shores, and thou shalt be equally welcome. Knock at the 
portals of the whole world, and the hosts of men shall become hosts of angels ! 

And are there no knocks at the national door which demand a notice ere I close 
the series of reflections to which the incessantly-sounding rapper of my neigh- 
bour hasgiven rise? Ay, hundreds! Merit is knocking at the door of Preferment; 
Poverty at that of Wealth, and Injury at that of Justice. Crime knocks at the 
door of Philanthropy; Genius at that of Patronage, and Utility at that of 
Reward. But here comes one whose thunderings have been long unheeded. 
Aha! his face is already familiar to the multitude, and they hasten to give him 
admittance. He enters with giant stride and smiles benignantly on all. See! 
he cheers the depressed and raises the fallen to their feet. He rights wrong and 
establishes privileges for the unprivileged. He throws down all the errors of 
legislation, and casts an unknown light upon the councils of princes. With a 
word he satisfies the objections of Caste and Interest. Kings study their sub- 
jects, subjects their rulers for his sake. Who can this enchanter be, that thus 
works such marvels, and tramples upon the prejudices of time? His name is 
written upon his brow. See! the letters blaze like sunbeams. Ha! now canst 
thou read? The name of the advancing giant is 


* SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT !” 
Get thee to the palace with the tidings. — has long wanted to learn 


who claimed admittance—has long inquired of those wilfully deaf, “ Wuo’s 
THAT Knocking AT THE Door?” 





IS IT TRUE THAT MEN CHANGE? 


Is it true that men change when the young blossom dies, 
And grow selfish because they have grown in their lore ? 
Is it true they are worldly because they are wise, 
And that feelings come then that they knew not before ? 


I have often been told that the young only dream 
Of love and of friendship untainted and pure ; 

That as soon as the light of true wisdom shall gleam, 
The bright dreams of romance will no longer endure. 


Oh, could I believe that all this could be true, 
How I'd weep while I saw my youth fading away ; 
And the future should lend no delight to my view, 
For then my best hopes should be scattered astray. 


But methinks ’tis a balm which the worldly employ ; 
Alas! how they gladly believe that the rest, 

When the wisdom—if wisdom they share—shall enjoy, 
Will forget the warm wishes that glow’d in their breast. 


Oh, do let me think but this once I am right, 

For my bosom grows cold with the thoughts that arise ; 
Since my youth I’ve devoted with carnest delight, 

That my age may be stored with the wealth of the wise. 





ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH REPUBLICAN. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
BOOK I.—THE REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


Cuapter 1.—Tue Initiation. 


Ir was the 10th of July, 1830. France, from 1815 to 1830, had submitted 
sullenly to the Bourbon race, whom none loved, honoured, or ted, save 
the exiles who had returned with them under the protection of forei 
bayonets. The whole fifteen years which had elapsed since the fall of Napoleon 
had been one long struggle for life on the part of the restored dynasty. Every 
year had brought its conspiracy. Napoleon, despite all his faults and crimes, 
was adored by the mass of the population, who had never betrayed him; the 
middle classes who had deserted him to welcome the Cossack to Paris were already 
in opposition to the new monarchy. An obstinate king—weak, despotic, and 
bigotted ministers—a suffering people—a Buonapartist party looking to Vienna, 
where dwelt the king of Rome, with love and hope—an Orleanist party con- 
spiring—a Republican party teaching, with rumours of the most disastrous 
nature afloat,—such was the position of France in July, 1830. 

It was the evening of the 10th July, and in a dark and dismal wine-shop of 
the quartier des Halles—one of those wine-shops which serve the double purpose 
of dining-rooms for the poor and places of refuge for the vicious. A large 
room, with some dozen tables in it, was lighted by a single dull lamp, while at 
the further end were two tables, divided by a woeden partition. One of these 
was a by a man whose close-buttoned coat, whose face, the shape of whose 
head, and hair, seemed to denote a priest, but in disguise for the moment. Op- 
posite to him sat a girl whom he was regaling with some wine and cheese, and 
with whom he seemed anxious to gain favour. But his advances were not very 
well received. The girl drank his wine, and ate his cheese and bread ; but her 
— showed considerable repugnance for the personage in whose presence 
she was. 

They had not been long in conversation when a third person entered. He, 
too, wore a close-buttoned coat; but his iron-grey moustache, his weather-beaten 
face, his bit of red riband, and something martial in his air, seemed to set him 
down at once for an old soldier of the Empire. He had a cane in his hand, 
and took snuff immoderately from his waistcoat pocket. This was decisive. He 
was a relic and adorer of Wabsioen, 

pa. bottle of twelve,” said he, to the dirty waiter, who followed him, “ and two 
glasses.” 

The waiter, a stupid boy, stared at the order, but turned away to obey it. 
He returned in a moment, bringing in the bottle and two glasses, and much re- 
lieved to find that a second person followed him to drink from the glass which, 
in his innocence, he had imagined the soldier to have ordered by way of 
company. 

** Good evening,” said the soldier to the new comer. 

‘Good evening,” replied the other. 

He was a workman. Not more than twenty, tall, handsome, and neatly 
dressed, he presented the very beau ideal of a Paris ouvrier, without exception 
one of the most noble and generous and bold races on the face of the earth. 
He wore a neat frock coat, blue trousers strapped over well-made boots, a cap, 
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from which fell a mass of curly black hair, while over all was a clean linen 
blouse—a smock frock—the ere er | uniform of his class. Victor Lefranc 
was a journeyman printer in an office where his father had been foreman since 
the days of 1793. 

He sat down opposite the soldier, who filled both glasses, and then, after 
touching them, they drank in silence. 

The soldier then pointed silently to the other box, occupied by the priest and 
the girl, and made signs that caution was necessary. 

Victor Lefranc nodded. 

“And now, my boy,” said the soldier, in a low tone, leaning his arm on the 
table, and resting his chin thereon, so that he could speak to his companion 
in close contact, “to business. I have watched you for some weeks. I have 
sounded your disposition, and I fancy you are one of those who are not wholly 
satisfied with things as they are.” 

‘I’m a Republican,” said Victor, quietly. 

“Bigre!” cried the soldier, looking askance, as if afraid the very walls would 
hear, “ that’s plain ; but—ahem !—we don’t exactly agree.” 

“* How is that ?” asked Victor. 

“ Why,” said Dumoulin—for it was he— “you must imagine I lean to 
the caporal.” 

“ But he is dead.” 

“* He is,” answered the Bonapartist, sombrely—“ murdered by his own country- 
men. But there lives a youth—frail and helpless, it is true—within the walls of 
Vienna, who resumes to me all the glory of the Empire.” 

“The Duke de Reichstadt ?” said Victor, shaking his head. 

‘“* Napoleon II.,” replied the other, reproachfully. 

“We will not quarrel about names,” said Victor ; “I believe we combine in 
our hatred of the Bourbons.” 

“We do,” answered the soldier. “Tyrants, slaves of the foreigner, tools of 
such knaves as yon priest, [ loathe them. France is weary of them, the elections 
have again sent to the Chamber a hostile majority.” 

“ As hostile to the people as to the Bourbons,” put in the workman. 

“Perhaps,” said Dumoulin; “ but expect not that Charles and Polignac will 
submit ; they are desperate, driven into a corner, and they will make a des- 

rate struggle. Be sure the time for action is coming, and that all good men 
pe && 
and true should unite.” 

**T am ready,” replied Victor. 

‘Tt is not enough to be ready,” answered Dumoulin; “ you must be prepared 
to act with ensemble. You have heard of the Carbonari ?” 

“Do you ask me if I knew of the four sergeants of Rochelle ?” 

“ Well, are you willing to join us ?” 

Victor looked at his companion with surprise, who thus coolly divulged to 
him the fact of his being a member of the terrible secret society which at one 
time wrapped all France in its net. 

“ Tt is the earnest wish of my heart.” 

‘Give me your hand,” said Dumoulin, “and you are of us.” 

“No more than that ?” replied Victor, holding out his hand. 

“No more. But let me explain. Our society dates from the 1st May, 1821, 
when Bazard, Flotard, and Buchez founded it in Paris ; we are governed by 
the centre called the Haute Vente.” 

“ The members of which are ?—” 

“Unknown even to the initiated. You will receive instructions and in- 
formation from me alone. I have proposed you as the president of a Vente 
Centrales ?” 

“ Which is?” 

“ A body of twenty men whom you must recruit among the printers.” 

“T accept!” said Victor, as calmly as if the scaffold had not been at all the 
probable result of his words. 
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" You are the man we want. But mark my instruction: if among your 
twenty you find any particularly bold and energetic fellows, authorise them to 
form a Vente Particuliere each of ten men.” 

** T will do so.” 

“In the next place, the first requisite of a Carbonari is to have inside the 
mattrass of his bed a musket and fifty ball cartridges. Without this he is not 
an active member.” 

“ All who join me,” said Victor, “shall resume these two qualifications.” 

“* Now then for our signs and pass-words.” 

In a low whisper Dumoulin then gave Victor all the pass-words and rallying 
cries of the Association; and, last of all, taking his hand, let him into the 
secret signs by which, while shaking hands, the conspirators might make them- 
selves known one to another. At this instant their attention was drawn by the 
priest and the girl. 

“ It is impossible!” cried the girl. ‘ Live openly with a priest ? why all the 
journals of France would ring with it.” 

“ Journals!” said the Jesuit, scornfully ; “ there will not be one, save the 
Quotidienne, in a fortnight.” 

“* How ?” asked the girl. 

“ Bah!” said the priest, who was very far gone in his libations; “ his 
Majesty Charles X. will take care of that; they will see some funny things, 
both journals and deputies. In three weeks the king will reign and govern!” 

Victor looked at Dumoulin and seemed about to rise, but the soldier kept 
him down by a severe look. 

“ But the Charte ?” said the puzzled girl. 

“ Ah! the Charte,” replied the priest,— that’s very funny; what do we 
want with a Charte? Havn't we got a king by the Grace of God, my charmer ? 
Oh, oh!” he added, with a chuckle, “ when the two hundred and twenty-one 
are in the Castle of Vincennes, they’ll find the Bastille revived in earnest.” 

“The Bastille for the two hundred and twenty-one deputies whom the 
people have just elected ?” cried the girl, speaking loudly. 

« poe those who will pay an unexpected visit to the colonies,” answered 
the drunken priest. 

Victor Lefranc and Dumoulin looked at each other in utter amazement. Th 
were aware that since the aristocratic electors of France had indulged in the 
amusement of sending back to the Chamber the two hundred and twenty-one 
who had been particularly obnoxious to the king and his ministers, something 
was brewing between priests, ministers, and king, to soften, if possible, the 
severity of the blow against the monarchy; but they could scarce credit their 
ears when they heard the priest, intoxicated with wine, and utterly forgetful of 
his calling, —. out the secrets of the prison-house. 

“ But,” said the girl, changing the conversation suddenly, “ and Mademoi- 
selle Helene ?” 

‘“‘ A convent is her destiny, pert one,” answered the priest. * 

“ But this marriage with Count Theodore ?” 

‘“‘ Shall be prevented. Has not her father promised me the portion of this 
girl for the church, and shall it be ravished from me ?” 

‘“* But how to prevent the marriage which her mother has decided on ?” 

‘* Leave that to me,” said the priest, taken with a sudden fit of cunning. 

While they spoke, Victor sat as if annihilated. He had in his turn imposed 
silence on Dumoulin, but now he rose, and asked the other to go out with him. 
They went out. 

“* What is the meaning of that last conversation,” asked Dumoulin, “ that 
it has agitated you so much ?” 

“It concerns me deeply—most deeply,” said Victor, in a low tone, “ but not 
enough to make me forget my duty. I will to work to-morrow.” 

* —e my boy, * replied Dumoulin. “ Be, at midnight, in the Rue de 
Valois, and we will give our report of what we have heard to the Deputé and 
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from which fell a mass of curly black hair, while over all was a clean linen 
blouse—a smock frock—the distinguishing uniform of his class. Victor Lefranc 
was a journeyman printer in an office where his father had been foreman since 
the days of 1793. 

He sat down opposite the soldier, who filled both glasses, and then, after 
touching them, they drank in silence. 

The soldier then pointed silently to the other box, occupied by the priest and 
the girl, and made signs that caution was necessary. 

Victor Lefranc nodded. 

“And now, my boy,” said the soldier, in a low tone, leaning his arm on the 
table, and resting his chin thereon, so that he could speak to his companion 
in close contact, “to business. I have watched you for some weeks. I have 
sounded your disposition, and I fancy you are one of those who are not wholly 
satisfied with things as they are.” 

‘I’m a Republican,” said Victor, quietly. 

“Bigre!” cried the soldier, looking askance, as if afraid the very walls would 
hear, “ that’s plain ; but—ahem !—we don’t exactly agree.” 

“* How is that ?” asked Victor. 

“ Why,” said Dumoulin—for it was he— “you must imagine I lean to 
the caporal.” 

“ But he is dead.” 

“ He is,” answered the Bonapartist, sombrely—“ murdered by his own country- 
men. But there lives a youth—frail and helpless, it is true—within the walls of 
Vienna, who resumes to me all the glory of the Empire.” 

“The Duke de Reichstadt ?” said Victor, shaking his head. 

‘“* Napoleon II.,” replied the other, reproachfully. | 

“We will not quarrel about names,” said Victor ; “I believe we combine in 
our hatred of the Bourbons.” 

“We do,” answered the soldier. “Tyrants, slaves of the foreigner, tools of 
such knaves as yon priest, [ loathe them. France is weary of them, the elections 
have again sent to the Chamber a hostile majority.” 

“ As hostile to the people as to the Bourbons,” put in the workman. 

“Perhaps,” said Dumoulin; “but expect not that Charles and Polignac will 
submit ; they are desperate, driven into a corner, and they will make a des- 
perate struggle. Be sure the time for action is coming, and that all good men 
and true should unite.” 

‘“T am ready,” replied Victor. 

“Tt is not enough to be ready,” answered Dumoulin ; “ you must be prepared 
to act with ensemble. You have heard of the Carbonari ?” 

“Do you ask me if I knew of the four sergeants of Rochelle ?” 

‘“* Well, are you willing to join us ?” 

Victor looked at his companion with surprise, who thus coolly divulged to 
him the fact of his being a member of the terrible secret society which at one 
time wrapped all France in its net. 

“Tt is the earnest wish of my heart.” 

‘Give me your hand,” said Dumoulin, “and you are of us.” 

** No more than that ?” replied Victor, holding out his hand. 

“No more. But let me explain. Our society dates from the 1st May, 1821, 
when Bazard, Flotard, and Buchez founded it in Paris ; we are governed by 
the centre called the Haute Vente.” 

* The members of which are ?P—” 

“Unknown even to the initiated. You will receive instructions and in- 
formation from me alone. I have proposed you as the president of a Vente 
Centrales ?” 

“ Which is ?” 

“ A body of twenty men whom you must recruit among the printers.” 

“T accept!” said Victor, as calmly as if the scaffold had not been at all the 
probable result of his words. 
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' * You are the man we want. But mark my instruction: if among your 
twenty you find any particularly bold and energetic fellows, authorise them to 
form a Vente Particuliere each of ten men.” 

‘ T will do so.” 

“In the next place, the first requisite of a Carbonari is to have inside the 
mattrass of his bed a musket and fifty ball cartridges. Without this he is not 
an active member.” 

“ All who join me,” said Victor, “shall resume these two qualifications.” 

‘“ Now then for our signs and pass-words.” 

In a low whisper Dumoulin then gave Victor all the pass-words and rallying 
cries of the Association; and, last of all, taking his hand, let him into the 
secret signs by which, while shaking hands, the conspirators might make them- 
selves known one to another. At this instant their attention was drawn by the 
priest and the girl. 

“It is impossible!” cried the girl. ‘ Live openly with a priest ? why all the 
journals of France would ring with it.” 

* Journals!” said the Jesuit, scornfully ; “ there will not be one, save the 
Quotidienne, in a fortnight.” 

‘“* How ?” asked the girl. 

“ Bah!” said the priest, who was very far gone in his libations; “ his 
hee Charles X. will take care of that; they will see some funny things, 
both journals and deputies. In three weeks the king will reign and govern!” 

Victor looked at Dumoulin and seemed about to rise, but the soldier kept 
him down by a severe look. 

“ But the Charte ?” said the puzzled girl. 

“ Ah! the Charte,” replied the priest,— that’s very funny; what do we 
want with a Charte ? Havn't we got a king by the Grace of God, my charmer ? 
Oh, oh!” he added, with a chuckle, “ when the two hundred and twenty-one 
are in the Castle of Vincennes, they'll find the Bastille revived in earnest.” 

“The Bastille for the two hundred and bar a deputies whom the 
people have just elected ?” cried the girl, speaking loudly. 

“ Except those who will pay an unexpected visit to the colonies,” answered 
the drunken priest. 

Victor Lefranc and Dumoulin looked at each other in utter amazement. They 
were aware that since the aristocratic electors of France had indulged in the 
amusement of sending back to the Chamber the two hundred and twenty-one 
who had been particularly obnoxious to the king and his ministers, something 
was brewing between priests, ministers, and king, to soften, if possible, the 
severity of the blow against the monarchy; but they could scarce credit their 
ears when they heard the priest, intoxicated with wine, and utterly forgetful of 
his calling, — out the secrets of the prison-house. 

“ But,” said the girl, changing the conversation suddenly, “ and Mademoi- 
selle Helene ?” 

“ A convent is her destiny, pert one,” answered the priest. * 

“ But this marriage with Count Theodore ?” 

“‘ Shall be prevented. Has not her father promised me the portion of this 
girl for the church, and shall it be ravished from me ?” 

‘“‘ But how to prevent the marriage which her mother has decided on ?” 

‘* Leave that to me,” said the priest, taken with a sudden fit of cunning. 

While they spoke, Victor sat as if annihilated. He had in his turn imposed 
silence on Dumoulin, but now he rose, and asked the other to go out with him. 
They went out. 

se What is the meaning of that last conversation,” asked Dumoulin, “ that 
it has agitated you so much ?” 

“It concerns me deeply—most deeply,” said Victor, in a low tone, “ but not 
enough to make me forget my duty. I will to work to-morrow.” 

“ To-night, my boy, * replied Dumoulin. “ Be, at midnight, in the Rue de 
Valois, a we will give our report of what we have heard to the Deputé and 
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Censor of our Vente. Ina few days the civil organisation will be at an end 
and the military will commence.” 

“ Is this different from the other ?” 

“The military division of the Carbonari is simple. There are legions, each 
legion is divided into a certain number of cohorts, each cohort into centuries, each 
centuries into manipules.” i : 

“At midnight, then, I will meet you in the Rue de Valois; until 
then, adieu.” 

The two conspirators shook hands and parted. 


Cuarter II.—Tue Famity. 


In a modest, but neatly-furnished fourth floor in the Rue St. Denis, lived 
the family of Victor Lefranc. Their dwelling consisted in a dining and com- 
mon room, in a bedroom for Victor, in another for his sister, and in a garret, 
at the top of the house, for the father, into which not a living soul had ever 
penetrated since 1815. His children never asked why, but they knew that 
their father kept the key religiously in his pocket ; and the subject, strange to 
say, had never been broached between them. , 

Maximilian Lefranc was sixty years of age, a hale, hearty old man, of vene- 
rable and striking appearance, whose time was consumed in working and 
reading. He had never missed his printing-office, even on a Sunday, unless 
closed by some official fete, once since the day he had entered it. It was the 
printing-office of the Moniteur Universal. To him there had been no change 
since 1793. He called the months by their revolutionary names, and every 
tenth day, with him, marked a decade. Ina word, he was a rank and sincere 
Jacobin. 

He had brought his children up in the same ideas. His son, now aged 
twenty-one, and his daughter, eighteen, were as republican as himself. Their 
mother, a little of the old school, had been dead ten years, and her influence 
over them had been confined to their names. Instead of Brutus and Lucretia, 
she had succeeded in having them named Victor and Marie. This was an 
immense sacrifice for the old man, but he loved his wife and he had made it. 
So much did he respect her memory, that though in his heart his two children 
were always Brutus and Lucretia, he never called them so. 

It was eight o’clock, and the old man had just returned from his printing- 
office, at which, in consideration of his age and long services he did not work all 
night; while Victor did so every other evening, or rather all night, when the 
debates of the Chamber were heavy. But just now there was none but day 
work ; the Chamber was not sitting. 

A meal, which was the dinner of the family, and which was taken late to be 
»the signal for giving up work, was on the table. 

‘Victor is not returned,” said the old man. 

“‘ No, father,” said Marie—pretty, black-eyed, graceful little Marie. 

“ And yet he got leave at six o'clock,” observed the old Jacobin. 

“ Here he is,” interrupted Marie. 

At that moment Victor entered. His whole mien showed intense agitation ; 
he was pale, his lips quivered, but he said nothing. Going up to his father he 
took him warmly by the hand, and, almost unconsciously, made the Carbonari 
sign. 

‘3 The old man made the reply, and then gazed anxiously and inquiringly at 
is son. 

Victor nodded in a peculiar manner, and next minute the two Carbonari 
were embracing. 

“It is long since you deserved it,” exclaimed the old man. 

“ Then why not have initiated me, father ?” said Victor, reproachfully. 
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“ Because, my son, it came best from some stranger. If they thought you 
worthy it a epee A eee Ga gu partial. 

Victor smiled and sat down, while Marie, pouting at being kept in the 
invited them to take their meal. pewiner spe! ae 

They all sat down and partook of the repast, during which Victor narrated 
the political secrets which had oozed from the drunken priest. The old man 
held up his head and seemed to snuff the coming contest. 

“The revolution is recommencing,” cried the old man; “ thirty years and 
more it has been crushed. We shall have our turn. Vive la Republique!” and 
the three raised their glasses. 

“T think you said, ‘ Vive la Republique ” said a croaking voice of a man who 
had entered unperceived during their access of enthusiasm. “ I think you 
said, ‘ Vive la Republique!” 

“ We did, Citoyen Bourmont,” replied Maximilian, to a man of about his own 


a Citoyen!” cried the other, holding up his hands. 

“Yes, Citoyen,” said Maximilian ; “ come and sit down. I see you have got 
your tric-trac with you.” 

“ But what is the meaning of all this?” said Bourmont, who, timid, unpo- 
litical, and rather opaque in intellect, remembered of the Revolution but its 
terrors, the rude lining to rich fruit. 

“ That we are tired of the Bourbons, and mean to send them back to Eng- 
land,” answered old Lefranc, who was used to play a little with the fear of old 
Bourmont. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried Bourmont. 

“* Etre supreme!” said Maximilian, with a frown. 

Old Bourmont sank breathless into a chair. The whole “ terror” seemed 
once more to stand before him, and he felt inclined to faint. 

“In the mean time we'll have our game of ¢ric-trac,” continued the old 
printer. 

“ Tm afraid I hardly feel well enough,” hesitated Bourmont. 

The whole party laughed. Bourmont seemed to think the conversation a 
joke, and reviving instantly, accepted the old man’s challenge. 

The brother and sister at once moved away into the kitchen—Marie to make 
coffee, Victor to confide to her some of his troubles. 

“ Sister,” said he, “‘ I must see Helene to-night.” 

“ How so? I cannot go with you.” 

“ You must, dear; she is in danger.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Of two alternatives—a husband and a convent.” 

“ Mon Dieu! What husband ? 

“Count Theodore,” said Victor, veiling his eyes, and thus escaping the sight 
of his sister’s sudden pallor. 

“How knew you this ?” faltered Marie. 

Victor setae the conversation which had passed between the priest and the 
waiting-maid of Helene. 

“Let us go at once,” said Marie. 

“ Give our father his coffee, and get ready; we will go, and when I have 
seen her I go out again at twelve.” 

Marie asked no questions, and they returned to the sitting-room. Victor 
quietly told his father that he and Marie were about to take a walk. 

“When you return, I want to speak with you up stairs in my room,” replied 
Maximilian, calmly. 

Marie and Victor started. It was the first time their father had ever alluded 
to his room, and now Victor was to be suddenly admitted to it. Marie, know- 
ing nothing, was even more puzzled than Victor. 

“ At twelve,” said Victor, looking full in his father’s face, ‘‘ business will take 
me out. The'H. V. have ordered me to report at the office.” 
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Bourmont thought they were speaking of the Moniteur. 
“Good,” answered the old man; “I will smoke a pipe, and sit up for 
ou.” 
" In a few minutes more Marie was ready. A modest bonnet, alittle scarf, and 
a pair of neat bottines, which Frenchwomen wear so well, was her attire ; for 
her father and brother’s industry and economy placed them in @ superior 
position to most workwomen, while Marie herself was a clever wood- 
engraver. 
he brother and sister started in the direction of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where resided Helene, the only daughter of the Count and Countess de Chante- 
leuze. The young heiress had taken a great fancy, some three years back, to 
learn the art of painting flowers, an accomplishment in which Marie excelled as 
achild, Old Lefranc had saved the count’s life during the terror, and this had 
established a union between them, which the count was the least ready to 
break. Weak, vain, bigoted, wedded to the narrow views of a French Royalist, 
he was yet grateful, and never forgot the service of old Maximilian. Marie 
thus naturally became the teacher, the friend, the companion of the young 
countess ; and Victor was readily admitted to their friendship, the more that 
Count Theodore, the nephew of Count de Chanteleuze, a young man of Victor's 
age, took a great liking to him. The Count Theodore was a student of the 
Polytechnic School and a Liberal, and the dreams of the two young men were 
therefore very similar. 

It is now necessary to mention that an_undisguised ‘affection had sprung up 
between Victor and the lovely Helene. The romantic and frank-hearted girl 
forgot wholly that he was a workman: he loved her—she loved him; and 
aothing had yet come to wake them from the visions which youth and passion 
so readily create. Count Theodore knew nothing of this. He was so often at 
the Polytechnic School, that they did not meet together often, and when they 
did, he and Victor were generally together, while Marie and Helene worked 
apart. Still the four, on many occasions, met together in conversation, and at 


the time of which we —_— Marie and Theodore were beginning to feel a pe- 


culiar sensation at the heart, which made Marie thoughtful, and Theodore the 
same. ‘The Countess de Chanteleuze was wholly devoted to society, into which 
she had not. yet taken her daughter, for two reasons: in the first place, she 
looked very young herself, and was fond of admiration, which she feared a 
grown-up daughter might relax; while Helene was young, and finishing her 
education. 

Victor no longer wore his blouse when he went to the Hotel de Chanteleuze, 
and his elegant figure and neat costume gave him the appearance of a young 
artist or painter instead of a workman. 

It will be seen that these four young people were laying up for themselves a 
rich store of misery and suffering for after life. 


Cuarter III.—Tue Countess HELENE DE CHANTELEBUZE. 


Victor and Marie were soon before the hotel of the family of Chanteleuze. It 
was half-past nine, an hour at which they were not accustomed often to visit 
the young lady of the countess. They, however, rang, entered the court, and 
walked across to the servants’-hall, in which they found one or two valets, a 
chasseur, and some of their friends indulging themselves in conversation and 
cigars. None of them rose to receive the visitors. Victor, however, was used 
to this insolence of servants to an ouvrier, and treated it with calm contempt. 

‘“ Is monsieur le comte at home ?” asked the young man. 

‘* Monsieur le comte is engaged,” replied the head valet, who was playing whist 
with the maitre @hotel, the coachman, and the head servant of M. de Polignac, 
the minister, and who was talking politics with mure gravity than his master. 
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* And madame la comtesse ? ” 

“ Is at the Opera.” 

* And Monsieur le Comte Theodore ?” said Victor, leaving the person he 
wanted to the last. 

“ Ts at the Polytechnic School.” 

“‘ But Mademoiselle le Comtesse Helene ?” said Marie, with vivacity. 

* Ts with her confessor,” answered the valet, at random. 

“ This way, Monsieur Victor,” said a lady’s-maid, popping in from a side 
room ; “ mademoiselle is wholly disengaged, and will be most happy to see you.” 

Victor Lefranc drew his sister close under his arm, and they went up stairs. 
In two minutes they were in the elegant boudoir of Helene de Chanteleuze. 
The young lady was reclining on adivan, reading, and she did not see the per- 
sons who approached her. 

About seventeen, with a most childish and innocent air, this young girl was 
really beautiful. Her face was round and full; her hair long and in Er lish 
ringlets ; her cheeks rosy and fresh. Her eyes were blue; her nose slightly 
pert; and her lips of the most ruddy character. A care never seemed to have 
rested on her marble brow. 

“Is that you, Marie?” said she, leaping from her couch. ‘“‘ Oh! how kind. 
I felt so lonely and wearied; I was half inclined to go to bed. Now I am 
happy. Good evening, Victor, sit down; and, Esther, let us have tea.” 

rie and Victor could not help smiling at her vivacity, but they sat down, 
and entered upon their usual topics of conversation. 

Presently, however, when the tea was over, Marie, at a sign from her brother, 
entered upon the subject which brought them to the house. 

“ T am afraid, Helene,” said the young work-girl, “ that my brother Victor 
has bad news for you.” 

“ Bad news!” cried Helene, with a merry laugh, “ out with it.” 

“ Helene,” said Victor, gravely, “ the news I have to give you is bad indeed. 
I heard Father André say, this afternoon, that you had no choice between a 
convent and marrying Theodore.” 

* T have promised to be your wife,” replied Helene, a litile pale, “ and I will 
never be any one else's.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” answered Victor, crimson as if with shame, “ I have acted 
very wrong. I love you—I adore you. But I ama poor workman, and to 
look up to you was worse than a folly—it was a crime. Your father has been 

rateful ai kind to mine, and I feel that in winning your young, inexperienced 
eart, that I have sadly failed in my duty to the count.” 

“ Was it your fault you loved me?” said the spoiled child, poutingly. 

“ T could not help it,” said Victor; ‘ but the instant I found it out I should 
have come here no more. I have been deluded by m ion—have been blind. 
I have been criminal ; I come to repair my folly. He ene, dear Helene, Father 
André vn said that your parents wish you to marry Count Theodore, you must 
marry him.” 

“Victor,” cried Helene, now a firm-hearted woman, “you no longer love me.” 

“ You know that Ido. But I heard Father André say, too, that he wished 
you not to marry Count Theedore, as if you went to a convent he would get 
your fortune for the church.” 

Victor warmed as he spoke, and in a hasty speech painted the villainy of the 
priest in the darkest colours ; he alluded to his divulging the atrocious designs 
of the monarchy, and touched lightly but respectfully on the infatuation of the 
count her father in being able to be guided by so iniquitous a personage as the 
priest, whose state of drunkenness he did not conceal. 

“ But, Victor,” said Helene, when he had done, with a sweet smile, “ better 
the convent than break my faith to him I love.” 

“ Helene,” replied the young man, bitterly, “ to lose you is to lose almost 
my life, but I cannot consent any longer to deceive your father. He has trusted 
me as the son of a man he respects—” es 
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“ T respect the son still more,” cried the voice of the count, bursting into the 
room. 


The three sat as if annihilated. 

“ Monsieur Victor,” said the count, hurriedly, “ I did not listen of my own 
accord ; I was set to watch you by Father André, and I thank him forit. But 
you have done wrong, young man. The hand of oJ daughter has long been 
intended for her cousin, and were it not you are perfectly aware that I cannot 
give my child to an ouvrier. Excuse me, Victor, I speak plain; but you are 
aware I could not without losing my sphere in society.” 

“Tam fully aware of it,” cried Victor, pale, and yet grateful for the count’s 
tone. 

“ But I thank you, young man. You have opened my eyes to the priest, and 
shaken the very fabric of my conviction with regard to the cause I serve. Still 
I must forbid you my house. Your sister is free to come and go. I do not 
exact any promise, but I am quite sure that as I forbid; you;to meet you will 
forbear writing.” 

“ Oh, father !” cried Helene, throwing herself on his breast, “I love Victor, 
and I can never take another husband.” 

“ Child, ‘ never’ is a word which people are very apt to use, and which’means 
nothing,” replied the count, gently ; “ but the heiress of the House of Chante- 
leuze can never marry a journeyman printer.” 

Victor coloured—Helena sobbed—while Marie stood by blushing with shame 
and vexation. 

“ Young girl,” said the count, kindly, “ I have told you that you may come 
as often as you please, because my daughter can scarce do without one for 
whom she entertains so much friendship. But though I must pain you by the 
word, I am sweet aware that my nephew, Theodore, loves you, and that you 
love him. For this reason, until his marriage with Helene, Theodore will not 
enter this house.” 


Helene and Victor stared with astonishment. They had been blind to this 
second affection. 

‘“‘ But, sir,” said Marie, pale, and almost annihilated with surprise, “ your 
nephew—you are mistaken—” 

“He told me so himself, this afternoon,” replied the count, calmly. 

A sweet sensation flew to Marie’s heart, for this was her first declaration of 
love, and yet she remained struck dumb with shame and sorrow. 

“‘ My sister had better abstain,” began Victor, proudly. 

“* By no means,” said the count, hurriedly ; “ Helene will suffer, and Marie 
is her only friend: and now good night, my children. Were I not Count de 
Chanteleuze, and were you in a social position to make the union less glaringly 
impossible, I might say with truth, that I would choose no man before you 
for a son, Victor, nor no girl for a niece save you, Marie; as it is, it is 
impossible.” 

nd the count went out, sng Bowes not be long before they parted. 

“‘ Marie,” said Helene, glad to hide her own feelings by scolding her friend, 

“you and Theodore have been very sly.” 


‘““No, no,” cried the poor girl, sobbing; “ he never spoke to me word of 
affection.” 


“He behaved better than I,” said Victor, self-reproachingly,—“‘he loved, but 
went first to his uncle.” 


At this instant a loud noise was heard in the adjoining room. Angry voices 
were raised. 


“Leave my house, liar and calumniator !” cried the count, in a loud tone: 
“ Victor, here !” 


Victor sprang to the next room, passed through it, and entered the count’s 


library. The priest was standing insolently before the nobleman, who was 
foaming at the mouth with rage. 


“Victor,” said the count, “I cannot repeat to you the infamies which this 
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insolent priest, and detected snake, has related in his rage; but to whom did he 
say all you heard, and where ?” 

“To a woman, in a cabaret of the Quartier des Halles.” 

The priest changed colour, and bowed his eyes to the ground for the first 
time. Fifteen years of cringing and canting were rendered vain by an hour’s 
debauchery. 

“Go down with him, Victor, and bid my servants, in my name, pitch this 
man into the gutter if ever he shows his face at my door; repeat my words.” 

The priest scowled, and the vileness of his speech before the young man 
entered having incensed the count beyond endurance, he wished not a longer 
stay, but went down stairs into the hall. The servants rose with respect in 
presence of the man who had governed the house for fifteen years. 

Victor was a young man, a Frenchman, and a Republican; his hatred of a 
Jesuit was, therefore, intense. He accordingly pointed to the door, and spoke 
loudly :— 

“ You will please to show this man the door, and if ever he shows his face 
here, the count says Pit are to pitch him into the gutter.” 

The priest darted hurriedly by, and the servants looked at one another 
aghast. The servant of M. de Polignac rose, shuffled on his hat, and coldly 
bowing escaped. A hall where Jesuits were thus treated was no place for him. 
Not one of the domestics had yet recovered their voices, when they were again 
struck dumb. 


M. the Count de Chanteleuze appeared with Marie on his arm, whom he 
handed over to Victor. 

“T shall be glad to see you any morning, Victor,” said the count ; “‘and mind, 
Helene expects you to dinner to-morrow at six, Marie.” 

The working man and his sister bowed their thanks, and went out. 

‘“‘ Helene wished to be spared a parting,” whispered Marie, “and her father 
thought it best.” 

“ All is over with our dreams, Marie. Poor girl! and are we both unhappy 
together. How blind I have been. It is all my fault. How much better the 
count has behaved than I.” 

Marie pressed his arm affectionately and said nothing, and thus they reached 
their door, each dwelling on their own amount of misery and disappointment. 

As they reached the Rue St. Denis the clock struck eleven. Marie entered 
the house, but Victor turned away. Lighting his pipe he walked up and down 
until the time came for the meeting with Dumoulin. 

He had three duties that night :— 

To report to the Huute Vente. 

To learn the secret of the garret in which his father slept. 

To school himself to bearing his despair like a man. 

Thinking over these things, and —e the time passed rapidly; and the 
clock struck twelve, and Dumoulin laid his hand on his shoulde . ere he 
thought ten minutes had elapsed. 


(To be continued.) 








SOME OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF PANTOMIMES. 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Pantomime and Christmas are convertible, or rather, reciprocal terms; one 
loses half its grace, half its character without the other. Not more unseason- 
able would Pantomime be any time out of Christmas, than Christmas—Christmas 
itself—without Pantomime. Pantomime in summer !—the idea is ridiculous ; 
its che birth-place must have been in some frigid latitude, where the people 
were obliged to betake themselves to thumps, bumps, and tumbles to keep 
themselves warm. It flourishes in snow, ice, and winter winds, grey skies and 
fiery hearths, blue noses and crimson fingers. It despises any less arbitrary 
dominion than that of “cold Winter, with his icy beard,” the severity of whose 
rule effects something which is not always done even under more enduringly 
despotic governments—it obliges its subjects to bestir themselves. His cold 
sceptre, gemmed with icicles, is held before their eyes till the tears freeze 
as they spring from their sources. Jealous of his power, he now and then gives 
a friendly nip to the noses, toes, and digits, in order to put one in mind of the 
lord aid, master who kings it over them. Conscious that his power is only 
pro tem., he therefore cruelly drives it to extremities; freezes our waters, to 
make them hard, blows off our hats, and damages our roofs, that he may give 
both the hatters and slaters an opportunity of replacing the tiles, shortens the 
days, and abridges the sun’s journey, not only that he may run all the less 


chance of being prosecuted for libel by 


“ Making reflections,” 


but also as an exemplification of Campbell’s well-known line, 
“ Coming events cast their shadow by four;” 


tempts little boys to slide upon the pavement just that passengers may get @ 
drop too much—freezes our water pipes to cut off the supplies—lets loose the 
gusty Boreas upon us, like a doughty prizefighter, to insult all he meets hy 
giving them a blow in the face—snows up our roads, and cuts off all epistolary 
communication with the provinces, merely to make a trial of the silent system— 
freezes policemen on their beats to make them look sharp, and by frightening 
their comrades oblige them to keep their station—makes the inhabitants of 
barracks and all other military establishments 


** To put on a compelled valour,” 


and at least try to drive away the enemy by keeping up a good fire—astonishes 
the diplomatic circles by causing a sudden dismemberment of Turkey— 
necessitates those gentlemen who have counting-houses in the City and country 
houses a few miles from town, daily after business 


“ To fret their hour upon the stage—” 


creates such a state of public suspicion that everybody looks blue at one another ; 
and does, in fine, a number of other strange things, which only Winter could do 
with impunity, and with so good a grace. We smile at those things, with which 
we are obliged to put up, and so generally well constituted is the season that we 
turn our mishaps into merriment. 

With the firm conviction that Pantomime is not so well understood, much 
Jess appreciated, as it might be, and as it ought to be, we have taken upon our- 
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selves to wield a pen inits defence. As our cause is so good, we expect to work 
wonders even with so humble an instrument— 


“Thrice is he arm’d who hath his quarrel just.” 


* Is it not a grateful office to point out those merits which shrink from the 
public observation? We must rake for pearls before we may expect to meet 
with them. Let us look with an attentive eye, and we shall find that Pantomimes 
contain the germs of romance, poetry—ay, even and philosophy, have we, 
as Hamlet says, “ the trick to see it.” It is —_ to furnish ourselves with 
spectacles of a particular construction, and we shall see wonders in everything. 

What is a greater proof of the most consummate art, than the mystery 
which always envelopes a pantomime? Mystery is the medium seen throug, 
which things swell out to giant dimensions. What a deal is imagined, when we 
have no data to proceed upon. Wisely, therefore, have pantomimes scarcely 
head or tail, beginning or end; to events bold, striking, and all out of the 
common way, and therefore provocative of curiosity—which is really one of the 
most pleasing of our attributes—we supply causes, details, and consequences. 
Why need the author distress himself to make things plain and consistent, when 
he has such super-excellent allies in his audience ? Half of the representation, 
because our fancy has been at work, is our own composition ; and we may theree 
fore go away with all the pride and self satisfaction consequent upon such an agree- 
able conviction. The only irregularity is, that the two parts are framed indepen- 
dently of one another, and that a running commentary is coursing through 
every head in the theatre, unattached to, and perhaps even unauthorised by, 
the text. A strange sympathy between the representation and beholders, 
the reasoning, yet unsubstantial mind, and the substantial medley which must 
find its sense and meaning in it—matter and spiritual sentience. What a fine 
opening is here for a metaphysical discussion! ‘“ S’blood! there is something in 
this more than natural, if philosophy could find it out.” 

What fascinate us so much, even from our youth upward, as matters of 
marvel? There is nothing interesting in every-day occurrences,—we know all 
about them. That which we are not acquainted with stirs up our curiosity, 
our natural love of something new and unusual, and we 


“ Prick the sides of our intent,” 


most ardent in the pursuit. Our mind stands in need of a spur now and then; 
something that will rouse it out of its lethargy, and force us out of our usual 
jog-trot way. Our machine, urged by the impetus, sets again more livelily to 
work, and so continues till the new object becomes old, or in other words, the 
added power expends itself, and resigns that on which it was exercised to its 
ristine laziness. But new pushes succeed each other so rapidiy, that our mind 
is kept in tolerable motion ; that motion, yes, that perpetual motion, is the health 
of the spirit, for without it we should stagnate, glide back instead of go forward, 
and become dead to all good purposes. 
Where can the taste of mankind for the wonderful be so fully satisfied as in a 
ag ae There, all is wonderful; from the colossal abode of Sulphuro, the 
ire Fiend, to the singular way in which Clown and Pantaloon are able to bear 
80 may slaps in the face—and bear them, too, with so good a . There is no 
ill-nature in the composition of these motley vagabonds. They revenge them- 
selves, indeed, upon one another, but that in so awkward a way, that their ill 
intentions are sure to recoil upon their own heads. The most upright creatures 
in the world, they balance their accounts with the utmost regularity, and have by 
heart all those little niceties of the catechism of the quid pro quo, which so man 
of us are apt to forget. If Clown receives a slap of the face, he pays himse 
instanter by knocking down the offerer of the insult. If Pantaloon, in turning 
a corner, by accident tumbles against his brother motley, and is struck down by 
the collision, he bears no ill blood, but lays his hand to the leg of his fellow as 
he falls, and pulls him down after him, with the amiable desire of making all 
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straight between them. Clown is not offended at the kind solicitude of Panta- 
loon, as some of us duller-brained beings might so ag be—not he !—he throws 
a summerset, springs to his feet, gives a horse laugh, which would frighten the 
best-behaved horse in Christendom, to show that he thinks nothing of the affair—- 
takes a prodigious leap that seats him comfortably upon Pantaloon’s shoulders— 
and, whirling over with his adopted hobby, tumbles into a baker’s wheelbarrow, 
which is just entering. The vivacity of these gentlemen is as truly surprising 
as their surpassing honesty. Other folks would limp off, after such an unto 
accident, or sakes nearest doctor, to ascertain if all their bones were sound. 
On the contrary, these ever merry and never daunted rogues, take the matter 
with the greatest possible sang froid; tripping up the poor baker, whitenin 
him with his own flour, and making him revolve against his will, like the eart. 
upon its axis, with his own rolls, they both set to work to empty his baskets, 
and finding, by knocking their heads together, that they interfere in this inquisi- 
tion, they fling the loaves in each other’s faces, laying flat both of their noses in 
the doughty operation. The ablest commentators on Shakspeare, they are, 
especially when thus engaged in diving to the bottom of the baker’s baskets, 
supremely qualified to give a satisfactory answer to the immortal bard’s, 


*“ Tell me where is fancy bre(a)d ?” 


The research of these worthies is surprising. Nothing can stop them in 
their ardent pursuit of knowledge. All idle and old-womanish barriers—such 
as politeness, good breeding, consideration for the feelings and convenience of 
others, &c., &c., &c., fall before them; doors, windows, the most impossible 
things, present no obstacles to their very laudable impetuosity. Nothing can 
be hidden from them; their thirst for novelty is insatiable. Their search 
extends to all possible and impossible places. This longing for information 
sometimes even leads them into something that looks very like extravagance. 
They will search for wisdom in a barrel of herrings, smash a barber's block to 
see if there isn’t something in it, and dust his periwig of the powder if it’s for 
nothing but to get a little out of him. We can excuse the inconsistencies to 
which this ebullition of their “noble rage” give rise; the greatness of their end 
sanctifies the mistakes which occur in the pursuit of it, and Lord Brougham 
himself could gain some assistance from their vagaries, towards the practical 
development of his theories for making knowledge cheap as well as common. 

Another amiable trait in the character of Clown and Pantaloon is their good 
fellowship. Under all circumstances they pull together ; though they baste 
one another—a proof merely, as in an ordinary Irish row, of their partiality 
for one another—they allew no one else 


“To step between them and their fighting soul.” 


Like Beatrice and Benedick, they wage a merry war with one another and all 
the world ; and another proof of their popularity, as well asthe extraordinarily 
extensive acquaintance they must have, is that their droll appearance excites 
no wonder in the streets. As 


“ Chartered libertines ” 


they have full liberty of pranking it as uproariously in Regent-street as any 
other less populous and respectable situation. No one stops to look at them 
though they stop to look at, (how very flattering of them!) and play a trick 
upon everybody. ‘Their vagaries ought really to be taken notice of by the 
police. ‘Though amusing, they are none the less public nuisances. No 
gentleman can carry an umbrella without an uncivil interference with him 
apparently for doing it. Trade is at a stand still, because they push along and 
keep moving; journeymen of all crafts are knocked down and eased of the 
things they are carrying, in the most open and barefaced manner. Well 
might we cry of these parti-coloured ill-doers, 


* Oh! shame, where is thy blush ?” 
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Redress is out of the question. Policemen have no power over them. A 
revengeful shopman aims at them with the broom which sweeps his shop, and 
smashes his own windows. They slip through the fingers of constables and 
watchmen like eels; every cranny is a refuge; they double themselves up, they 
bolt through doors, dart through glass, dimb walls, and slip down chimneys 
with a celerity which sets pursuit at defiance. Clown is active enough, because 
he is not so old; but who would expect such slipperiness, snch rapidity in 
Pantaloon’s old bones? He quite shames his white wig with such indecent 
pranks. Both are skyrockets. Catching them is out of the question, over and 
over again; they are spirits—shadows—delusions, 


Knocks—et preterea nihil ; 


they are here, there, and everywhere—phantasmagoria—jacks-o’-lantern— 
wills-o’-the-wisp—personifications of Shakspeare’s 

“ Shall I strike at them with my partizan ?” 

* Do—if they will not stand.” 

“ They’re here!” 

“ They’re here!” 

“ They're gone!” 


He certainly had them in view when he penned the first scene of Hamlet, and 
put the “prophetic greeting” in the mouths of Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 
How favoured these “motley rogues, these miserable varlets,” are by their 
presiding genius. We ordinary folks might look in vain for years for such 
timely assistance. 

There cannot be a greater proof of art in a pantomime, than the contrast 
which ieee from beginning to end. How different are their beginnings and 
endings; how dissimilar the first and last characteristics of those who figure in 
them. Contrast is the soul of interest, and in this instance the compilers of 
pantomimes proceed upon the self-same principles that actuate the most acute 
and far-sighted writer of tragedies. There is another point of resemblance, 
for they despise the unities as much as pe ye himself. The opening is 
bold, grand, andj mysterious—magnificence all in the clouds—occurrences 
striking—events very unusual. The serious part is calculated to chain itself to 
the imagination, and by a few masterly touches tempt us on to complete a colossal 
picture. What singular beings, what astonishing places, what immortal and 
mysterious intelligences are revealed to us in the opening story of a pantomime. 
Still there is a dash of humour which runs through all, and gives us a smile 
upon the huge wooden features, hideous as they are, of a goblin; a practical 
joke in the most unpleasant situations; a mal apropos in a palace that offends all 
our pre-conceived notions of the manners and customs pertaining to such places, 
and a strange twang of playfulness and even fun—absurd as fun would seem in 
such a character—in the most perverse and evil-minded enchanter, that render it 
difficult for us immediately to reconcile such apparent inconsistency. But there 
is philosophy in a pantomime, and depend upon it there is something 
walermued ,some moral under the fable, some sublime truth under the allegory, 
or some rose beneath the leaves, that mocks and despises the careless and un- 
reflective eye; all which requires time and sober consideration to perceive and 
appreciate. There is more than meets the vision— 


“ There are more things in a pantomime, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

How much even lies in the bill of a pantomime !—poetry in paper— pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,” in red and black letters. How large and pompous 
the type! how promising of the good things behind the curtain! A manager, 
like a monarch, is a fool if he do not attend to his proclamations. What dignity 
is there in the majestic notes of admiration (!!!) with which, as a herald would 
say, their broadsides are charged—and sometimes overcharged, perhaps. Under 
a shield so richly blazoned they fear no enemy. The letters of the alphabet, 
dashes, stars, and marks of significance are their weapons ; paper, red, blue, and 
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green, their armour ; staring wood-cuts, giving a foretaste of one or two of the 
most gorgeous scenes of the representation, with which they head their modest 
billets invitation—their materiel of war, as the French call it. The magazines 
of the managers are under the government of a junto of printers and paper 
manufacturers. 

What a fund of interest do we attach to 


“Tue Giant TEMPLE AMONG THE BivE Mountains, 
with the 
Phosphoric Lake and Rocks of Terror ; 
or the 
ENcHANTED CAVERN, 
with the 
Great Gates of Bronze ; 
or the 
Casauistic AnopE or THE Demon VuLtuRE, 
opening into 
The District of Despair in the Region of Gloom. 
Zingozarzo (the Enchanter) . . . . . Mr. " 
The Genius of Gloom, Mr. . The Genius of Despair, Mr. ——. 

Sulpho, Fireblow, Sparko, Blueflash, Starshoot, Fire-eye, Brimstoneo, and 

Stiflegasp (Fiends and Familiars of Zingozarzo) Messrs. wie 
The Great Red Dragon (Zingozarzo’s Fiery Steed) Mr. ——-. 
Demons of Despair and Darkness, Messrs. . 

Imps (Bottle, Water, Fog, and other varieties too numerous to icularise), 
Bad Spirits, Elves, Blue Devils, Red Devils, Green Devils, Black Devils, and 
other ugly things, by Thirty Supernumeraries. 

Dark Clouds, Thunder and Lightning, The Gong, &c. &c. &c., by the Property 
Man, and those who help him. 


SCENE II. 


The Fairy Isle and Silver Lake, in clear moonlight. Stars in the blue sky-—silver 
ripples on the blue water—aquatic plants clinging to the blue rocks—pale blue 
mists gliding before.the deep blue mountains. 


Etherealda (Queen of the Fairy Isle, and Fairy of the Silver Lyre, enemy of 
Zingazarzo, and all his myrmidons, both visible and invisible), Malle. , 


Silveria, Lunaria, Skyeria, Stellaria, Glitteria, Vesperia, Lucentia, attendants 
of Etherealda, and Spirits of the Fairy Isle), Mesdames and Mdlles. > 


Sylphs, Fairies, Good Spirits, &c. &c. &c., by a number of Supernumeraries. 
Silver Clouds, Blue Clouds, Silver Water, Blue Water, Radiating Cars, Pink 
Butterflies, &c. &c. &c., by the Property Master and his assistants. . 


SCENE III. 
The Bronze Island—Palace of King Highlow, the Green-eyed. : 


Highlow, the Green-eyed, King of the Bronze Island, Mr. ———. 
Nighgo, his Son, Prince of the Bronze Island (afterwards Clown), Mr.° 
Slygo, the King’s Jester, Mr.——. Striko, the King’s Champion, Mr. ——, 
Panko, the King’s Cook, Mr. ¥ ; 
Shygo, the King’s Chamberlain, Mr. : ; 
Clinko, the Stranger Knight (afterwards Harlequin), Mr. ——--. 
Green Guards (versus the Blackguards) . . . . Messrs, ——+—., 
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Green Men, Inhabitants of the Bronze Island, by the Signs of half a hundred 
Public-houses in London and its environs. fe 


The Great Green Dragon Fly, Plague of the Bronze Island, Signor Humdrum. 
Other Plagues, Green Horns, Attendants of the King and Prince, 
Knights in Green Armour, &c. &c. &c. 


Sighgosee (the King’s Niece), Princess of the Bronze Island, in love with 
Clinko (afterwards Columbine), Miss ; 


Greenbarnaclena, her Gouvernante (afterwards Pantaloon), Mr. 


Female Attendants on the Princess of the Bronze Island would be most appro- 
priately represented by some of the Polonius ‘ green girls’—see Hamlet. 


A new vocabulary of christian (!) names seems to have been ransacked to 
furnish the heroes and heroines of pantomimes with suitable appellations. How 
long, how involved, how barbarous, yet sometimes how recherchés they sound to 
our modern and uninitiated ears! Assuredly the kings, queens, and great 

ople of these motley representations are sent into the world most ingeniously 

abelled. The impassioned Juliet, in all simplicity, asks— 


“ What's in a name ?” 


We, as well as all concerned in the production of “ Christmas pieces,” answer, a 
very great deal. A great man is a great man in very confined sense, if he do 
not also boast a great name. High-sounding names are frequently the steps by 
which men mount to the temple of fame, as well as to that of fortune. Genius, 
with proper appellations of a ridiculous, homely, or even an inoffensive descrip- 
tion, must stumble forward of itself, for it will look out in vain for the hand of 
others to help it. A man’s name is friend or enemy, the good attending 
genius, or the familiar, that is either to second his movements, or cross his 
best and apparently most successful purposes. 

Indubitably the chief personages in pantomimes are attended with a mag- 
nificence in place and person which kings may indeed envy, but never obtain. 
And what little value do they appear to place upon their grandeur. Intensely 
occupied with some design in hand—the object of which, like other courtly 
intriguers, they scarcely seem to know themselves, they are apt to demean them- 
selves towards their dependents—or whoever, indeed, happens to come in their 
way—in a fashion which we cannot avoid, predisposed as we are in their favour, 
styling highly eccentric and irregular—not to give that which so offends our 
notions of propriety a harsher name. But all this is excusable, as it is a part 
of their nature. What moral consistency could there be residing in so much 
of physical incongruity? Assuredly the people in pantomimes could never have 
descended from our common father and mother—there is littl: but the 
caricature of humanity in their appearance. They must be wrecks or remnants 
of aformer world, who under some circumstances or other, which we confess 
ourselves unable to explain, have strayed to and been gradually domesticated 
upon our less extraordinary planet. Or may they not possibly be descendants 
of those gigantic and mystical creations—as from their remarkable character we 
must call them—that inhabited our world ages and ages before it was fit for the 
reception of that degenerate and dwarfish race which we call man? Every cir- 
cumstance stands forward to bear out this opinion :—look at those monstrous 
and eccentric visages, those stunted or otherwise ill-fashioned limbs, that want 
of oral language which is ill supplied by the grotesque and unaccountable 
gestures by which they seek to make known their meaning; that restless and 
devilish spirit of mischief prompting them to mar everything, be it important 
or trifling, in which they occupy themselves; that strange and unaccountable 
perversion of all the principles and practices which govern society—nay, influence 
the world at large, and then declare that beings so odd in formation, so 
wayward—nay, wild in disposition, so destitute of language, so distorted in 
inclinations, so brutishly insensible to all civilisation, could derive their existence 
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from the same progenitors as the rest of the organic and the human world. 
No; they are the exception to the rule—the blot on the page—the vein of lead 
in the mine of silver. Nature when she fashioned them was evidently not 
thinking of what she was about, and in her unfortunate absence of mind 
therefore sent them forth 


“ Curtail’d of their fair proportion, 
Deform’d, unfashion’d, sent before their time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up ; 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That folks laugh at them.” 


Unfortunate beings! their misfortune creates merriment instead of pity: 
Hard-hearted audience! to see nothing but something to laugh at in that which 
ought to excite the deepest commiseration. But the world is radically cruel, 
or how could mischief and mishap so provoke, as it does, the risibility of both 
urchin and adult ? It is, as Byron says, 


“ The mere instinct of the first-born Cain, 
However circumstance may keep it in abeyance.” 


We have hitherto neglected to make mention of that many-coloured com- 
pound of freaks, genteel waggery, sprightliness, and handsome appearance— 
y'clept Harlequin, as well as the fair companion, who under the name of 
Columbine, roves with him through the world, pursued by metamorphosed 
father or lover, under the names of Clown and Pantaloon. Light, lithe, slender, 
= the very Phebus of Pantomime ; glittering with gold, and habited, like 

oseph, in his garment of many colours; masked, slippered, and armed with the 
gifted wand—O, that potent wand ! invested with more power than all the rods 
of all the enchanters since the foundation of the noble science of necromancy !|— 
trips Harlequin before our wandering eyes. In at doors—out at windows— 
darting through walls—pirouetting Tike twenty opera dancers in one grand 
whirligig— springing five yards at a bound— inexhaustible in attitudes—astound- 
ing in resources of heel and ancle—indefatigable in flourish of toe and wand. 
Columbine, too, “ princess of pretty movements,” as Walter Scott says of his 
Fenella—queen of the boards, goddess of gazers, the very personification of all 
that is airy, gay, and capricious—presiding genius of the scene—fascination in a 
Jigurante. Who could for a moment fancy, as Leigh Hunt has justly observed, 
that they are doing nothing behind the scenes? - The idea is ridiculous. No, 
they frisk, caper, and play tricks _— each other—every one engaged in the 
business, Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon, out of sight of the 
audience, just the same as they do before them. Their very nature is irrecon- 
cileably opposed to the idea of standing still. They could not do it—indeed 
we firmly believe that they scarcely give over when the curtain falls, and the 
lamps are withdrawn which served to throw light on their proceedings. How- 
ever, everything has an end, and so we admit that there must some time or 
other come an end to a pantomime. 





SKETCH OF POPE PIUS IX. 


In the present age, and by the present writer, it is not customary to speak of 
priests in accents of praise; but in the instance of the pontiff who lately 
adorned the Roman throne approbation unalloyed may be expressed, and, to 
use the words of J unius, “* It will wear well, for it has been nobly earned.” 
This great and good and glorious man, who has had the fortune to be 
admired by Europe, and the felicity to be abused by Brougham, is the descen- 
dant of one of the oldest Italian families. Long before even the factions of 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines were known, the house of the Ferretti was 
distinguished in Italy. Its members, we believe, trace their origin distinctly to 
the era of the empire, and even before the Cxsars were known it is said to have 
been conspicuous in the ancient patrician order. But it were idle to follow it 
through the dark and dismal annals of the earlier ages ; equally foreign to the 
present purpose to record its share in the gloomy and still more sanguinary era 
of the medizval struggles—a period, however, on which the present, or rather 
late, pontiff greatly prided himself ; inasmuch as his ancestors, though devoutly 
attached to the church, were by no means indiscriminate supporters of its'abuses 
or the pretensions of several of its heads, but inclined to the cause of the 
people and of popular liberty, too. Several of the popes, indeed, encountered 
opponents in its ranks; Alexander III. and Leo I., two of the most pro- 
fligate churchman who ever filled the holy see, were warmly opposed by the 
house of Ferretti. Even Leo X., though one of the most gorgeous, if not 
pone priests who ever sat upon its throne, encountered something like 
ostility to his magnificent designs for the extension or rather emblazonment of 


the Catholic religion; and a satirical poem is said yet to be in existence alluding 
prophetically to the consequences which might indirectly arise from the policy 
of taxing Christendom with the view of mney St. Peter’s, as well as the 


scandal which could not fail to be propagated by the numerous nephews and 
nieces of sundry of the successors of the apostle. The popes, it was said, never 
acknowledged sons ; they were equally averse to the honours of paternity in the 
instance of” daughters; and whatever might be the degree of affinity to which 
the offspring could lay claim, the holy fathers, with one or two exceptions—such 
as Alexander III., whe openly acknowledged, and, it was rumoured, intrigued 
with his progeny—could rarely be induced to acknowledge aught beyond avun- 
cular claims. ‘ My uncle,” was freely alluded to in one of the stanzas of this 
cantazza, and the name as frequently invoked as it is at the present day by Louis 
Napoleon, though certainly not with much more reverence than a similar re- 
lative, at least in title, is sometimes apostrophised in England. 

But these incidents, though they may be interesting to the antiquary, or 
necessary in an elaborate memoir, would be almost wholly foreign to our 
purpose in the rapid sketch which alone can now be given of the late pontiff’s 
career. We therefore pass over some curious details of events that occurred 
in his family subsequent to the epoch of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and shall 
only briefly allude to a remarkable circumstance which is said to have dis- 
tinguished it shortly after the present illustrious member’s birth. The credit 
attached to miracles by the present holder of the Holy See has excited 
astonishment; and it may be remembered that no small ridicule, as well as 
surprise, was caused by his implicit belief in the miraculous cure which Mother 
Madrina, the abbess of Minsk, was said to have effected on the young French- 
man, Baupin. The brutality of which that holy lady was the victim at the 
hands of the Czar Nicholas, or his still more barbarous satellites, doubtless 
excited a deep sympathy in the breast of Pius IX., as, even beyond the pale of 
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the Roman church, it aroused indignation throughout Christendom; but un- 
questionably his faith in a species of supernatural interposition, not usually, 
now-a-days, received even by rigid Catholics, can only be traced to the singular 
event recorded in his youth, to which he himself attributes his present position 
and his present preservation. 

In the year 1794 the young Mastai Ferretti, then but an infant of the tender 
age of two, was reposing in his cradle in one of the vast salons of the ancient 
palazzio of the family, at Senegallia, where he first saw the light, at a period 
when Italy was distracted by the outburst of the great French Revolution. The 
chamber was deserted ; the attendant nurse had stolen out, to enjoy the society 
of some favoured cicisbeo, and naught resembling humanity remained in the 
apartment, save the slumbering child and the figure of a sacred abbess, Notre 
Donna de la Scella, which frowned in awful sanctity from the walls. Suddenly 
a boar of enormous size entered the chamber, having made its way either wild 
from the adjacent hills, or from a recess adjoining, in which it had been detained 
by some members of the family, to afford the pleasure of a hunt on the subse- 
quent day. The animal was naturally ferocious, and hunger had made it 
savage. It approached the cradle, and was on the point of seizing the child, 
awakened by its noise. The snout of the brute, it is said, was in contact with 
the cheek of the infant, and in another moment the child would have been 
borne off in its tusks, when suddenly a noise was heard, and the tapestry. on which 
Notre Donna was emblazoned shook. Rumour, and probably truth, ascribed this 
to the romps of the nurse and her lover in the adjoining apartment, when a vase or 
statue was accidentally overturned against the wall; but the pious, and amon 
others the pope himself, as well as his mother, devoutly attributed it to the 
sainted interposition of the abbess; and the child raising a cry, the attendant 
hurried to the chamber, but a moment before the young hope of the house 
would have been devoured or borne off. 

How much of truth, or how much of imagination there is in this legend, 
it is not for us to say; but the incident certainly is still believed by’ the pea- 
santry of the district, and, what is more, by the present pope himself. It had 
the immediate effect of causing the infant thus rescued to be devoted to the 
church, instead of the profession of arms, for which he had previously been 
designed, and for which all Italy at that moment panted ; and by those who are 
unable otherwise to account for credulity so uncommon in our age, especially in 
one so calm and-sagacious as his present holiness; it has been considered the 
origin of that faith which Pius so lately placed on the miraculous agency of the 
Polish abbess, Notre Donna de la Scella being, by a singular coineidence, the 
presiding saint of both. 

The youth of the future pope is said to have been peculiarly amiable. The 
early part of his education he received in a convent of Carthusian nuns, to 
which, on the death of her husband, his mother retired, and the latter portion 
of his career as a student was passed in a similar society of Benedictines. He 
spent a short time, we believe, at the University of Pisa; but, throughout the 
whole of the period he was more remarkable for beneficence of disposition and 
amenity of manners than any undue precocity or striking a - The Italian 
Peninsula was then in a flame. A hundred thousand of its soldiers had mar- 
shalled themselves, under Eugene Beauharnais, to follow the: fortunes of 
Napoleon in Russia, and scarcely five hundred returned; the others leaving 
their bodies to bleach on the steppes of the North, or to be devoured by the 
wolves and the eagles. The interposition of the youthful priest had been 
employed to restrain in some degree the ardour with which his countrymen 
previously joined the expedition—greatly, it was said, to the indignation of 
some members of his family, and even of his mother, whose breasts still beat 
high with the hereditary passion for war: but their feeling was stifled, and 
whatever animosity might have existed passed away, on witnessing the lofty 
courage with which he braved the malignant hostility of the court of Naples 
when it sought victims in the ranks of the few who returned, and above all of 
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the followers of the intrepid Joachim Murat. Several of these’ owed ‘their 
safety to his and his family’s aid; but all endeavours of course failed to save 
the great and gallant chief. At much personal risk, Ferretti, with another in- 
dividual, undertook a mission to Lord William Bentinck, with the view of 
curing an abatement of the pursuit or a respite of the sentence; but the British 
representative or commander was inexorable as his general-in-chief, Wellington, 
was at Paris in the instance of the gallant Ney; and the hero of a thousand 
fights, who had braved death on every field of Europe, from the sierras of 
Spain to the steppes of Tartary, and escaped in all without even receiving a 
wound, was foully shot by a band of the ferocious Ferdinand's cowardly troops. 
This event, it is said, produced a profound impression on the mind of Ferretti, 
and for years he retired apparently from the world, buried in the obscurity of 
a cloister. ‘Towards the end of 1826, however, he again emerged, and made 
himself remarkable for the unbounded charity of his disposition. He had 
succeeded to the patrimonial inheritance, and though he lived in a style of © 
munificence, greater part of his fortune was devoted to the relief of the poor. 
In 1830, when the Asiatic cholera arrived in Europe, and added its terror to 
their sufferings, his courage and beneficence became especially conspicuous. 
The disease was then supposed contagious, and amongst the lazzaroni, and even 
higher classes of the metropolis, every one showel a disposition to shun the 
society of a victim so soon as attacked. Wives in thisemergency forsook their 
husbands, parents their children, and every relation of life seemed on the point 
of — broken up by the dreaded foe. Even the faculty of Naples aban- 
doned their posts, and in the general alarm the disease might have spread wide 
and deadly as the plague, but for a magnanimous resibation on the part of 


Mastai Ferretti to put its virulence to the test. After a solemn mass he pro- 
ceeded, with two sisters of charity who insisted on accompanying him to the 
supposed shrine of self-devotion, to the chief hospital of the place, and by 
mingling freely for several days amongst the infected sufferers not only in 


many instances saved their lives but contributed by his example to dispel the 
fatal dread that previously prevailed. With a view to encourage attendance, 
medical as well as otherwise, his fortune was also freely sacrificed. His carriage 
was laid down, the whole of his plate and furniture converted into money for 
the = of the victims; and by his exertions mainly the disease at last was 
stayed. 

For several years subsequently we again lose sight of the good priest Mastai 
Ferretti, or at least his acts present no field for aught beyond the records of 
private life. His hereditary wealth had now mainly been expended, and he was 
remarkable only for the exemplary discharge of his vicarial duties. In 1840, 
however, he had his reward; being in this year elevated to the bishopric of 
Imolo, in a manner especially agreeable to his feelings. His liberal and en- 
lightened views were now displayed on a wider area; and, strange to say, though 
opposed to the policy of three-fourths of the cardinals, they excited no hostility 
in the church. His brethren might dissent from the novelty of his doctrines, 
and from the liberality of an improved system of ecclesiastical government 
which he proposed; but there could be no doubt as to the benignity of his 
motive and the disinterestedness of his views. He was accordingly welcomed 
when shortly afterwards elevated to the dignity of cardinal; and, when the 
long and intolerant and bigotted career of the late pope drew to a close, 
Ferretti, to the astonishment not less of himself than of the world, found 
himself nominated as a candidate for the vacant throne of St. Peter’s. The 
elevation, it is said, took him quite by surprise. He was one of the questors 
appointed to scrutinise the votes, and entertained no doubt that Lambruschini, 
or some cardinal whose policy was more in accordance with the contempo- 
raneous cabinets of Vienna and the Tuilleries, would prevail. His comparative 
youth was another objection ; almost every preceding pope having been chosen 
on the score of age, so that he might the more readily pave the way for the 
advance of ambitious rivals. For many years no one had been elevated at so 
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early a period of life as fifty-four. Great, therefore, was his astonishment 
when in the scrutiny of the votes he found his own name recur ‘twice as fre- 

uently as that of any of the others; and it is said that when he drew out the 
thirty-fourth, which gave him an absolute majority, from the urn, his feelings 
were so overpowered that he fainted and was borne off in the arms of the two 
attendant questors. : 

All the enlightened throughout Christendom soon hailed his elevation, and 
his acts justified the applause; the first of them being a publication of an 
amnesty which gave freedom to no less than fifty-four thousand prisoners. 
Such an enormous muster, out of so small a population, confined for political 
offences may seem incredible; but it was a fact not less melancholy than true, 
that a fiftieth part of the whole inhabitants of the Roman states ‘were, on one 
pretext or the other, subjected to incarceration. Many besides were detained in 
Austrian dungeons, and some of them for years had not even seen the light. 
Others were subjected to hardships and privations, in comparison to which 
death would have been hailed as a relief. The sufferings of Silvie Pellico, it is 
said, afford but a faint idea of those endured by some political victims in the 
Castle of St. Angelo—men of whom it was recorded that, as in the instance of 
the Bastile at Paris: “‘ They saw no sun; heard no voice; but were left for 
years to commune alone with their own silent agonising thoughts.” Great, 
therefore, was the surprise, and unbounded the joy, when an act“of Pius IX. 
restored them suddenly to liberty. The enthusiasm excited throughout the 
pontifical states was incredible. Conspirators forsook their recesses, brigands 
abandoned the highways, even the thieves of the capital quitted their dishonest 
avocations to throw themselves at the feet of the holy father; and the excite- 
ment was wholly irrepressible when Rienzi, one of the most noted political 
leaders of all, instead of being permitted to stoop and kiss the pontifical toe, 
was received by the holy father in his arms. Cicerouchio, the other tribune of 
the people, who had possessed dexterity sufficient to keep himself out of the 
meshes of the law, was likewise taken into favour; and when ar act followed, 
conferring freedom on the press as well as liberty of speech, it was felt that 
Pius 1X. had taken his rank in the van of European reformers. 

The introduction of railroads succeeded, and no act of the holy father ex- 
cited from the College of Cardinals more opposition than this. The preceding 
pontiff had all but publicly anathematised these speculations, and to the last 
opposed their construction in the Roman states. The surviving‘ cardinals, for 
some reason whieh appears inexplicable, considered it an innovation more 
dangerous than either free press or speech; but, though he had thi'se oppositions 
to encounter, the Pope persisted, and complied with the wishes of his people. 
In other respects his administration kept pace with the wants of the age, and 
he thus provoked the hostility of Louis Philippe’s cabinet as well as Metternich. 
The former, shrinking from open attack, dispatched to him a Jesuitical repre- 
sentative, the late Count Rossi, in whose alien the holy father soon became 
entangled and remained to the last—till, in fact, the moment when the wily 
and haughty myrmidon, exchanging the French for the Pope’s service on the 
overthrow of his former master, provoked that outrage which terminated in 
the destruction of his life: but the other was more violent, and with a view to 
overawe the Pope, and bring about a reactionary system, dispatched that expe- 
dition to Ancona which last year nearly terminated in producing’ an European 
war. Guizot, though he secretly approved, it is well known could not venture 
to authorise it openly; and the Earl of Minto is supposed to have been dis- 
patched to the Continent with the view of neutralising it still*more than of 
opening diplomatic relations with the Vatican. What the issue might have 
been is uncertain, for it was yet in progress when the Revolution in February 
occurred, which swept the arch-traitor of the Tuilleries from his throne, and 
led to that insurrection in the north of Italy which caused the recal of the 


advanced Austrian troops to Milan, though too late to avert the struggle which 
terminated in Metternich’s downfal. 
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Events in Europe now took a course so rapid that Pius [X., who hitherto had 
led the van, soon, under the direction of Rossi, fell to the rear in the march of 
improvement. ‘Those unacquainted with the circumstances are apt to attribute 
the Pope’s recent unpopularity solely to the proverbial vaccillation of the 
people’s opinion ; but the fact is for the last six months Pius 1X. has been 
pursuing a system of policy decidedly reactionary. He refused his subjects a 
constitution in the first instance ; he withheld from them a popular adminis- 
tration in the second. Ever since February last Rossi has been his ruling star, 
and under this fatal ascendancy all his former popularity gave way. It was in 
vain that in April last he dismissed the Jesuits. Father Roothman, with the 
whole of the fraternity, was nominally expelled from the Roman states, and it 
was even for a moment supposed that the Fleming would be driven to the 
country from which he sprang: Rossi, said to be a member of the order, was 
surmised to maintain secret relations with them ; and the act was considered to 
be a temporary concession to popular opinion rather than a renunciation of 
Austrian policy, with the latter of which the ci-devant French ambassador was 
now held to be completely identified. Though the society was thus ordered to 
quit the Roman states, and doomed to see its colleges suppressed ; its head 
quarters taken up, and even Roothman himself, with the whole of his staff, 
marched out of the capital, the movement inspired no confidence. Cardinal 
Vizardelli, one of the most devoted adherents, was entrusted with the vast con- 
trol of their funds, nominally for the benefit of the state, but in secret, it was 
well understood, for the exclusive advantage of the order. 

An event such as this—the suppression of a society, the most formidable 
perhaps which the world ever saw, and which, in one manner or another has 
embroiled Europe for centuries, would at any other period have excited a profound 
sensation, and perhaps have filled a memorable space in the page of contempo- 
ranean history. But it may be considered as some proof of the extraordinary 
magnitude of the scenes at present passing under our eyes, that it produced not 
the slightest sensation on the Continent, and, indeed, but for the dissatisfaction 
that subsequently arose, would ‘have been almost unknown to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred individuals in England. But the dissatisfaction arising out 
of the imperfect manner in which it was accomplished, affords the true clue to 
most of the events that followed. The Prince of Canino, long the deadly foe of 
the order, immediately seized the opportunity for promoting his own ambiti- 
ous designs on the sovereignty of Rome, or at least, the presidency of a Roman 
Republic; and Mazzini and others who viewed the institution with equal 
enmity, from feelings of greater disinterestedness, not only denounced its par- 
tial suppression, but accused the pontifical cabinet of still retaining secret rela- 
tions with the repudiated body, and eventually, on finding Rossi or Pius per- 
sist in the policy, raised the cry of national independence. In their own 
emphatic words, boldly uttered by the chief of them in this country six years ago, 
“The Rome of the Cexsars had passed, the Rome of the Popes was passing, and 
that of the Italian people was now about to arise.” Those who a few years ago 
treated this prophetic declaration with ridicule or scorn, as the ebullition of a 
fierce enthusiast, may be surprised to find how nearly it is on the point of being 
at present realised; and assuredly they, who shortly afterwards laughed in 
derision of the exiled Italian's complaint of the violation of his letters by Sir 
James Graham, could not surmise that he was to prove one of the principal in- 
struments in effecting the mighty change. 

But the issue of this is still in the womb of futurity, though at present it 
seems on the eve of being accomplished. The recent events, however, must be 
too fresh in the minds of our readers to require recapitulation here. All of 
them must be long ago familiar with the details of the assassination of Count 
Rossi, for braving the indignation of the Italian populace at noon-day; the 
adoption of the deed by the whole community; the formation of a truly liberal 
ministry that followed; the forced acceptance of this by the Pope; the threat- 
ened attack on the palace ; and finally his flight from the Quirinal on the even- 
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ing of the twenty-fourth of November. The particulars of this event are not yet 
fully known ; but according to the last reports, his holiness made his escape from 
the palace in the somewhat unclerical disguise of a footman, on the Bavarian 
ambassador's carriage. A few miles beyond the precincts of the eternal city he ex- 
changed his livery for the more appropriate sacerdotal robes of an aumonier, and in 
this costume proceeded to Gaeta, on the Neapolitan frontier, where it reflects no 
disgrace on Ferdinand of Naples to add, he next night waited on him, and with his 
queen and family kissed the apostolical toe with as much fervour as ever Ferdi- 
nand the Beloved hemmed a petticoat for the Virgin Mary. 

This act of the present Neapolitan king, though there is naught else in his 
character to entitle him to respect, we need not say seems to have been infinitely 
the more praiseworthy ; and though political considerations probably dictated 
the expediency of thus receiving his holiness, we are willing to accord him the 
credit of having performed a part wholly unalloyed. Similar reasons had pre- 
viously induced Cavaignac, Chief of the French Executive, to dispatch a force for 
protecting the person of the holy father and offering him a shelter in France ; 
but the recollection of the comparative thraldom in which his predecessors were 
formerly held at Avignon, probably induced Pius IX. to decline the proffered 
palace of the Tuilleries; and he declined it, at least for the moment, on the 
allegation that as he owed his disasters at Rome chiefly to the exertions of one 
Buonaparte, the Prince Canino, he could not accept the hospitality of France 
peed it was yet uncertain whether her presidency might not be occupied by 
another. 

We shall not speculate on the consequences that may ensue from the present 
state of affairs in Rome, or the change that may be produced by the establish- 
ment of the ae in another country. Equally futile would it be to 
speculate whether the present age, amongst the other memorable events it has 
seen—the fall of sovereignty in France, its declination in Prussia; its humili- 
ation in Austria, and threatened extirpation throughout the Ccntinent—be not 
destined also to witness the fall of a power in comparison to which, all of them, 


even the house of Hapsburg, are but upstarts of yesterday—which was 
present in full growth at the birth of the whole, and was, or is likely, in the 
opinion of yb still in undecaying power to witness their fall. Time alone 
can uncurtain the future, and disclose whether the year 1848, amongst its other 
eventful incidents, is to be signalised as the era of the overthrow ‘of a power 


traces its nativity 


which, through a long and almost unbroken line of a : 
y or indirectly, held 


since the days of the Caesars, and has ever since, direct 
nearly a third of the human race in sway.. 

We forbear any description of the personal configuration and character of the 
present pope. ‘The former, somewhat heavy, but with an aspect almost sur- 
passingly benign, though perhaps a little wantingin dignity, is familiar to Christ- 
endom ; and the time has not yet arrived for discovering the full force of the 
other. It may be safely, however, declared that he is one of the most amiable 
men that ever filled the pontifical throne, and it yet remains to be seen whether 
he is not also one of the greatest. 
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KITTY CONNOR’S WAKE. 


By W. H. MAXWELL. 
AUTHOR OF “LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON,” STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 


NiIGHTSHADE—“ I'll just step over the way, to see my old friend, Currycomb, the 
saddler, lying in state.”—The Good-Natured Man. 


Tuere are few countries in whose existing sports and ceremonies some traces of 
yr barbarism may not be detected. The savage slaughters perpetrated in a 

Xoman theatre are still recalled to memory in the butcheries of the Spanish 
bull-ring. In “ Merrie England,” tender-hearted gentlemen, whose blood 
curdles at the very thought of negro slavery, repair to No-man’s-land, or 
Moulsey-hurst, to see a Sliow-teeabare scientifically beaten as near to death as 
penal consequences will conveniently allow. In Ireland, the fair-green is con- 
verted into an Alcedama ; and the house of mourning to that of feasting. In 
accordance with this barbarous usage, the sacredness of private grief is ruth- 
lessly invaded, and the smothered sigh in one chamber answered from the 
greater, where the co is taking its last repose—not in the silence of sorrow, 
but amidst uproarious laughter and wild revelry. 

An Irish wake, and even within the last half-century, was considered, in 
many cases, ruinous to the survivors, as “a fire, or three flittings,” in cockney 
reputation, is held to be destructive to a man in trade. The consumption of 
meat, tea, tobacco, and whiskey altogether surpassed belief; and a distance of 
thirty miles was considered to afford a casual acquaintance no apclogy what- 
ever for non-attendance, and neglecting to offer this the last token of personal 
respect to the memory of his departed friend. Generally the corpse was “3 
three nights over ground. Of the visitors, some went and some came; while 
others were stationary from the time the defunct gentleman or lady was 
“stretched” till he or she was “lifted ;” and the quantity of alcohol which one 
of these “ seasoned vessels” would absorb during seventy hours of a lying in 
= set calculation at defiance, and totally surpassed all human under- 
standing. 

When a boy, I looked as eagerly for the evening of a wake to arrive, as in 
manhood I have watched the opening of a play-house door on the night of “a 
command.” Woe to the spider-brusher at my father’s, who would steal out of 
the back door to meet her sweetheart at the wakehouse and give me the slip ! 
The obsequies we visited were those of the poorer order generally, and all that 
could be mustered for the funeral rites, was snuff, tallow-candles, and tobacco. 
The lights, which were generally stuck into the necks of bottles, and always in 
unequal number, threw their glance on the fillet-bound countenance of the 
departed. The tobacco, ready for tooth or dhudeeine, was paraded beside the 
candles—the snuff, in a large delft-plate, rested on the body of the departed— 
and as each new arrival passed the corpse, he devoutly manipulated a cross, 
offered up a prayer (whose soul was brevity) for the dead, inserted his digits 
into the triturated weed, applied the aromatic powder to his nostrils, and passed 
pleasantly to his seat—which was commonly an unhinged door upon tressels, an 
Inverted tub, or any other ingenious make-shift for the nonce. Probably he 
passed a well-merited compliment on the old crones who had “ stritched the 
corpse "—“ It was no joke to lay her so genteelly out,” might be the remark ; 
“for everybody knew that Kitty Connor—may the Lord be good to her !—for 
twenty years before she hopped the twig, was as crooked a ram's horn !” 
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Now this laudatory remark must be —_ in mind by the gentle reader. 
Some people win golden opinions during life—some receive a post-mortem 
return for their virtues in the columns of a country newspaper. There are 
others who arrest public attention from some unusual mode, ingeniously 
adopted, in shuffling off this mortal coil—but after that operation was accom- 
plished, it was reserved for Kitty Connor to cut no common figure—ay, and 
make a strong sensation afterwards. , 

From the ordinary perpendicular, Kitty’s outward woman was diverted by 
an unfortunate curve, and had nearly assumed rectangular proportions. Great 
was the consequent difficulty to the layers out to take this natural twist out of 
the dear departed, and make Miss Connor's last a “ dacent job.” Wonderful, 
however, is human ingenuity—and by the skilful application of tight ligatures 
across the breast and a“ the lady, as she lay upon her back, was rendered as 
horizontal as could fairly have been expected. 

The spider-brusher and myself had made our entré, and were politely ac- 
commodated with a scat upon a cleave*—and a jollier party than that which 
encircled all that was mortal of Kitty Connor, could not have been found within 
the bailiwick—ay, or the next one either. It is nearly forty years ago, and still, 
in my mind’s eye, I see Kitty lying in state ; her thin pinched features enclosed 
in a double row of frilled crape, and ornamented with sundry bows of white 
ribbon—these emblems being intended to denote that the departed spinster had 
died “ in the pride of her purity,” and would be heavily backed, had she but 
good luck and fair play in the other world, to be added in double quick to the 
ten thousand virgins. In after life, and in many lands, I have witnessed those 
last offices paid to the dead which Nature’s kindliest sympathies suggest as 
parting tokens of respect. I have looked at royalty reposing beneath its 
plumed and velvet canopy. I have seen the “ uncoffined soldier” laid in the 
narrow house, “ with his martial cloak around him.” I have watched the 
sewed-up hammock of the mariner, as it sank ually to its ocean grave, 
until the lessening speck faded from the eye by slow degrees, and vanished in 
the profundity of the element of his adoption. I have followed the earthly 
remains of village beauty, and sighed when the funeral chapict was placed 
above the turf, under which so much beauty and innocence were left reposing. 
I have listened while 

“ The bells were rung, 
And the mass was sung,” 


over the pompous clay of some lordly churchman—all, whether their earthly 
career had led through 
*“ The court, the camp, the grave,” 

failed not to point that “ the end of all men” is the same. Regal parade, mili- 
tary display, rustic simplicity—all, in turn, and under opposite influences, 
fastened for a time upon the imagination of the looker on. The lesson was 
imposing, sad, but evanescent. The bells, which tolled heavily the vacancy of 
a throne, changed to a merry peal when announcing that some other hand had 
grasped the sceptre. The soldier’s death-march to the cemetery gave place to 
a merry contre-danse when the firing party were returning to their barracks. 
Roses twined the young maid’s brow as she passed the rosemary wreath that 
was already withering on the tomb of beauty. With all, the feeling, for a time, 
at least, was strong although it might be evanescent. But when all that was 
noble, and chivalrous, and beautiful, were forgotten, Kitty Connor—may the 
Lord be merciful to her soul !—was faithfully recollected by all who, at her 
obsequies, happened to be present, and also, like visitors at an old Irish house- 
warming— those who were not immortalized in song. 


* Cleave, a coarse wicker turf-basket. 


+ “ O‘Rourk’s noble feast will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there and those that were not.”——_Jrish Ballad. 
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For half an hour after our arrival, nothing could go off more agreeably, 
' than Kitty's last “ at home.” The supporting cavaliers slyly tickled the ladies 
of their love, who were “ ut mos est,” seated on their knees—and coyly the 
resented this personal invasion by the gentle reprimand of, “ Arrah! bad luc 
to ye, Denis, lave me alone, will ye, and keep ye’r hands quiet if yecan!” To 
a general and urgent call of the company, the —_ clerk responded, and all 
agreed that they never heard “ The Groves of Blarney ” better sung. Could 
Kitty have witnessed this general harmony, she would not have mattered her 
purgatorial probation a pin’s fee—when, “ Divil’s luck to him!” who should 
swagger—or more correctly speaking, stagger in, but Sergeant Coolaghan, of the 
Connaught Rangers—and maybe he wasn’t a broth of a boy at kicking up a 
shindy. . 

If the sergeant had not been drinking himself, it was generally allowed that 
he must have been looking at somebody that had. He had been located in the 
town for some time, picking up recruits—his vocation being the forwarding a 
fresh supply of food for powder, as required by the gallant 88th to meet the 
pa ah wear and tear. The old women crossed themselves when the ser- 
geant’s name was mentioned, they very properly and piously believing that he, 
the aforesaid sergeant, held intercourse direct with no less a personage than his 
satanic majesty. Was there a clean-limbed stripling within five miles—one 
who had rejected the advances of the Dragoon Guards—declined exchanging 
his corduroy tights for a Highland phillibeg, and actually repulsed sundry 
efforts against his person, though made by the Horse Artillery, by some incom- 
prehensible and unholy artifices the sergeant would hook this shy fish within 
a fortnight, and his canbeein* would be ornamented with a cockade before his 
poor mother had suspected that Mister Coolaghan had more than bade him the 
time of the morning, as they passed one another fair and asy in the street. 
With the softer sex the sergeant’s success was even more decisive. He touzzled 
the girls as he pleased; and all they could offer in defence was, that ‘ Mister 
Coolaghan was so uncommon impident there was no use biddin him be asy”— 
an excuse, it may be remarked, which the late Mrs. Connor considered alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 

Such was the gentleman of the sword who added himself to the company ; 
and, as it will be presently admitted, he brought this solemn festival to an 
untimely close, and that, too, in most “ admired disorder.” 

The drummer of the recruiting party—a mischievous young scoundrel, who 
followed his commander like his shadow, and, as it was asserted, also walked in 
the evil of his ways—of course, was at his elbow when he honoured the wake 
with his presence. The sergeant plumped himself down beside the old miller’s 
young wife—the manufacturer of meal being professionally engaged with his 

opper, and unconscious that his fair dame was in dangerous proximity to 
the man of war—while the artist upon parchment settled himself upon a butter 
firkin, just vacated by a tailor, summoned from the stair-head by the expressive 
movement of his lady’s finger~a conjugal signal which, when seen, must be 
obeyed. How the young scoundrel had become informed that the elegant 
recumbency in which the departed virgin presented her person to her numerous 
admirers was altogether the work of human ingenuity is not known, but, as it 
will appear presently, the little vagabond had not forgotten the fact, and the 
barset he bat taken possession of being next the bier, he was accidentally enabled 
to effect his felonious intent. 

Had Sergeant Coolaghan confined himself to putting his comethert over the 
miller’s wife—although the moralist might censure the proceeding—the com- 
pany did not matter the business a brass button. Indeed, more than one of the 


Visitors remarked, when the gallant soldier _ his arm round the lady’s 


waist for mutual support—the turf basket not having superficial accommodation 


* Canbeein, a shocking bad hat. 
t Comether, insinuation into a lady’s good graces. 
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for more than one sitter with sufficient safety—that “if ould fools, like Peter 
Murphy, made gommagues* of themselves by marrying green girls, they had 
better look less closely to the montre,} and sharper to their wives.” 

The trade of war is reputed to be a godless profession, and its followers little 
better than the wicked, and neither in precept nor example was Coolaghan’s con- 
sidered edifying. It was whispered that he had eaten meat upon Good Friday ; 
and as it was further asserted, and not denied, that since he had returned from 
the wars—and that was, come Martinmas, a twelvemonth—the devil a knee had 
he crooked to Father Phil Mc‘Cormick; and if manifold were the multitude 
of his home offences, what a cargo of sins must he not have brought home with 
him from abroad,—the united load, foreign and domestic, being sufficient to 
swamp an argosy. The old women, nem. con., considered him a bad Catholic; 
and more than one young lady declared that though Coolaghan offered to take 
the vestment that he would marry her inthe morning. she would not walk home 
with him, as Sally Flyndid from Tom Dolan’s dragging home; and everybody 
knew that the boreeine{ across the bog was the loneliest road in the province. 
All wondered at the forbearance of the priest, but Father Phil was not the man 
to stand Coolaghan much longer. He had a bad curse when he did begin, and some 
blessed Sunday, if they were not much mistaken, and the Lord knew that it was 
no pleasure to them to see a man made a world’s wonder in the house of God, 
he (the said sergeant) would get such a tattering from the altar, that his own 
dog would not acknowledge him in the public street. 

Across the Shannon the aborigines will stand and administer a tarnation 
deal of punishment ; but, though they will face flesh and blood right manfully, 
they have a mortal objection to maintain any intercourse whatever with persons 
in the spirit. Now, Coolaghan professed to hold the living in light estimation ; 
and as to the departed, he did not value ata traneeine the most ill-conditioned 

host that ever took midnight exercise in a winding-sheet. The miller’s wife 
Fistened to this rc heresy with a shudder, and told Sergeant Coolaghan 
she was sure that he should be ashamed of himself. But shame and a recruit- 
sergeant were never acquainted yet. 

Now, the soldier having swallowed half a dozen Johnnies§ during the 
evening, was, what is usually termed, pot-valiant—and not having yet taken a 
complimentary pinch from Miss Connor’s carcass, he rose from the basket to 
make the amende. Had he confined himself to a nip of Lundyfoot, all would 
have been selon le regle—but, and to the horror of the company, he audaciously 
looked the departed spinster full in the face, and coolly added, “ Kitty, will ye 
list?” At such. profanity, the company looked aghast ; but before the ladies 
could put the sign of the cross between themselves and this military reprobate, 
his impiety was promptly punished ; although on the innocent and the guilty, 
unfortunately, vengeance fell heavily—all and everything appertaining to the 
wake being involved in one common ruin. 

The accursed drummer, aware that Kitty’s graceful recumbency was fictitious, 
had inserted a pen-knife into the — across the lady’s breast, unperceived 
by any of the assemblage ; and, on the same principle that the relaxation of the 
string will be followed by a re-action of the bow, Miss Connor’s carcass, when 
liberated from restraint, changed its position suddenly, and sprang from the 
horizontal to the rectangular—for, marvellous to tell, she rose bolt upright in 
the bed! Never believing that his overture to join the gallant 88th would 
have been so readily accepted, Coolaghan, at a couple of strides, reached the 
stair-head:; while, and in every key, the outery of the company might have 
been heard distinctly at the priest’s house—and his reverence’s domicile was a 
good half mile off. Sauve qui peut was the order of the night; and con- 
sequently the only mode of egress was soon blocked up by men, women, and 


* Gommague, a simpleton. 
+ Montre, the miller’s fee for grinding, generally paid in kind. } A by-road. 
§ A Johnny is a small glass of whiskey. 
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children. In one thing the company were unanimous,—they united in the cry 
of “ Murder!” while, to do him justice, the sergeant’s voice overtopped the 
yeneral chorus, as a brass trombone drowns the weaker instruments of the band. 

ut the worst was yet to come. Fear and terror are bad enough in candlelight, 
how were they enhanced, then, when in a desperate effort to join himself to the 
fugitives, the priest’s clerk overturned the table—away went lights and tobacco 
—a crash of pipes succeeded—and chaotic darkness crowned the whole. 

Then came the horrors of the scene—men who fancied themselves wilfully 
impeded hit furiously left and right—while woman, in desperate affright, seized 
upon struggling woman. The grasp was not supposed to be that of mortal 
flesh, but a malicious attempt at detention,—the imaginary arrester bei 
the departed Kitty Connor. Never was a tumult more awful—for the wild 
shrieks of the fair were answered by the coarser sex with blows and impre- 
cations—until at last, the stouter levanters fought their way clean out, while 
gradually the weaker gained the door, and Kitty was left 


“ Alone in her glory.” 


I never saw a correct return of the casualties, but.the summary, I understand, 
was fearful. There was not a yard of calico which had crossed the threshold 
of the wake-house on this disastrous night that was not reduced to ribbons, nor 
could three male eyes have been exhibited next morning, at second mass, which 
were not encircled by a sable halo. Every frangible article was reduced to 
see: and the divil a thing remained undamaged but Kitty Connor 

erself. 

When the alarm had partially abated, convulsive women become sonar 4 
composed ; and after it was auntie ascertained that Kitty had not retreated wit. 
the company sundry stout-hearted gentleman mustered courage, and returned 
to view the scene of desolation. Like Marius, seated in the ruins of Carthage, 
Miss Connor, stiff as a poker, retained her dignified and upright attitude—and 
smiled, or seemed to smile at the broken crockery and spilled snuff with which 
she was on every side surrounded—herself, in the general wreck, being the only 
article undamaged. 

And now comes the moral. Justice at times may sleep—but in this case, re- 
tribution followed fast upon crime. They said—God knows how truly !—that 
Kitty Connor walked,t and that twice a week she practically visited Sergeant 
Coolaghan’s dormitory at midnight ; and, demanding the bounty, refused to pay 
the smart.t Certain it is that Coolaghan largely increased his alcohol to kill 
care; until, within six months he lost his stripes, was reduced to the ranks, and 
never raised his head afterwards. That young vagabond, the drummer, was 
drowned in a bog-hole, as he so well deserved. Indeed, it was a luckless meeting 
for all present, and from it many a misfortune was dated, some of the men 
losing crops and cattle, and sundry of the fairer sex that more valuable commo- 
dity—their character. ; 1 

ears passed—Waterloo was fought—and at Ballysallagh, in brief s 
Waterloo was forgotten. But even to this day, and within a circuit o five 
miles round the village, name but Miss Connor’s wake, and the most hardened 
male offender will manipulate a cross; while the house-dame offers a pater- 
noster for the joint repose of Kitty and the sergeant. It was said that Father 
Macbride laid the lady at last, and a sore job he had of it. The drummer lay 
so long in the bog-hole that he was only identified by lace and spatterdashes. 
According to report, Father Malachi tried his hand on the man of war, but, 
after a week’s hard work, the task was given up as hopeless—for nothing could 
start Kit Coolaghan out of purgatory—and after it was found that he was 
altogether “ past praying for,” he was left in limbo—and in limbo he remains. 


* Smithereens—Anglice, potshreds. 


t+ Uneasy Jpersons who won’t lie quiet after they are sodded, in Ireland are said to 
“ walk,” { Smart. The fine paid before attestation by repentunt recruits. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


EDWARD II. AND EDWARD III. 


We concluded our last article with the brilliant career of Edward I.: the 
present will be devoted to the narration of the principal circumstances connected 
with the lives of the two following kings. Varied and exalted as were his 
abilities, none of them descended to his. son and successor; the military 
achievements of the former excited not the emulation of the latter; the 
wise administration of the one induced not the other to imitate so worthy an 
example. This, among many instances, serves to show that genius seldom 
descends from sire to son; for if we look through the long list of men eminent 
in literature, in science, and in art—distinguished as statesmen, as orators, and 
as poets, we find that few, if any, of their highly-gifted endowments were re- 
produced in their posterity. It seems as though genius were such a subtle and 
etherial faculty that its frequent exhibition a 2 deprive it of that honour 
which an admiring world readily accords to it. It is unnecessary to 
mention the names of those men upon whom genius has been bestowed: we 
trust the reader is not only conversant with their works, but capable of appre- 
ciating the productions of the rich talents with which they have been blessed ; 
and after surveying the expansive field thus presented to his view, he will 
arrive at the conclusion that genius is not confined to one particular locality or 
family, that it exists neither exclusively in the scions of a noble house, nor in 
the wayworn-sons of toil; but may be found sometimes surrounded by the 
insignia of royalty, sometimes in the poverty-stricken labourer, sometimes 
encircled by the ducal coronet, but oftener in the middle ranks of society. With 
these remarks, we proceed to the immediate object of our sketch. 

The reputation which Edward I. had acquired during his tenure of the 
regal office, the lustre that was conferred upon his arms, the ability with which 
he managed the affairs of his dominions, and the general tranquillity that 
prevailed towards the closing period of his life, secured for his successor, whom 
the people fondly anticipated would govern with — prudence and wisdom, 
a peaceful accession to the throne, as well as a cordial reception from his new 
subjects. He was born at Caernarvon, in April, 1284, so that he was about the 
age of twenty-three when he assumed the — dignity. ‘The ceremony of 
coronation, however, was not performed till February, 1308,* (about seven 


* The coronation oath used on this occasion represents the importance which was then 
attached to the preservation of the good laws established under preceding administrations. 
Before the present king’s accession, no perfect copy of the oath had survived the inroads 
of time; so that additional interest becomes associated with the following transcript of 
the form of the oath administered to Edward If. :— 

Bishop of Winchester.—Sir, will you keep and confirm by your oath to the people of 
England, the laws established by the pious kings, your predecessors ; and particularly 
the laws, customs, and liberties, granted to the clergy and people by the glorious 
St. Edward, your predecessor ? 

King.—I will and promise it. 
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months after his father’s death), the young king having previously repaired to 
France, for the purpose of being married to Isabella, the French monarch’s 
daughter. After his return, he strengthened the intimacy between himself and 
Piers Gaveston, a Gascon knight, who had rendered many services to the late 
sovereign, and who ingratiated himself so much into the favour of the present 
king, that the highest appointments and the most flattering honours were 
bestowed upon him. Of course such misguided partiality raised the enmity of 
the barons—and very properly so, too: they saw every distinction conferred upon 
a foreigner, who was an extravagant, weak-minded man, a parasite who abused 
his privileges, and a sycophant, who bent and cringed to his royal master, but 
treated all others with the most unbecoming pride; and justly did they protest 
against such a violation of Edward’s solemn promises; as well as insist on the 

ampered favourite being expelled from the land. The king’s extreme vacil- 
ation in this matter furnishes an undeniable proof of his feeble character. 
Gaveston was banished and recalled—he received fresh benefits—but his 
vicissitudes had taught him not prudence; so that his proceedings so exasperated 
the popular party that, having obtained possession of his person, they deemed 
it most desirable for the public good that he should be beheaded. He accor- 
dingly suffered death on Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, where a rude stone 
bearing his name for a long period indicated the locality ; but on which a cross 
was subsequently erected, and the following inscription written thereon :— 


‘SIN THE HOLLOW OF THIS ROCK 
WAS BEHEADED, 
ON THE lst oF JULY, 1312, 

BY BARONS LAWLESS AS HIMSELF, 
Piers Gaveston, Eart or CorNnwALL; 
IN LIFE AND DEATH 
A MEMORABLE INSTANCE OF MISRULE.” 


It is scarcely possible to reflect on the career of such a man, without 


concluding that though his enemies were no doubt actuated by much revenge, 
yet that their treatment of him was perfectly justifiable. Gaveston was King 
of England all but in name—he possessed unlimited power—he abused that 
power, and — oy: to wield it for the general good—his sone prevented 


worthier men conduct excited 
a universal feeling of execration—therefore was he consigned to an ignominious, 
but merited, end. The barons by whose order he was beheaded may be called 
lawless, and loaded with the most opprobrious epithets; but which government 
would be best calculated to promote the public weal, that of the barons, or of 
Gaveston ? Most unquestionably that of the former. We all know how pre- 
judicial is the influence of a partial statesman even in the present day; how 
much greater must the evil have been in Edward’s reign, when one man alone 
had the destinies of the whole nation in his power? Such was the state of 
England during Gaveston’s life. He might have earned immortal laurels, but 
he did not. He was a disgrace to himself—a disgrace to his adopted country ! 


rom fulfilling the administrative functions— 


Bishop.—Sir, will you preserve to God, to holy church, to the clergy and people, the 
peace of God, fully and to the utmost of your power? 

King.—I will. 

Bishop.—Sir, will you cause to be observed, in all your judgments, right and justice 
with discretion, in mercy and in truth, as far as you are able? 

King.—I will. 

Bishop.—Sir, will you promise to keep, and cause to be kept, the laws and statutes that 
the community of your kingdom shall judge fit to enact; and will you defend and protect 
them to the utmost of your power? 

King.—I do promise it. (Rapin.) 

Thus ended the coronation ‘Questions and Answers,” the latter of which, had they 
been solemnly adhered to, would have averted many of the calamities that obscured 
Edward’s reign. 
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In the meanwhile, Scotland, against which the late king had enjoined his son 
to wage war until completely subjugated, was, under Robert Bruce’s able 
and prudent government, rapidly recovering from the effects of frequent 
attacks. So long as Edward had remained under the soporific tendency of 
Gaveston’s influence, Scotland enjoyed comparative tranquillity : an opportunity 
which Bruce embraced for consolidating the power he had acquired durin 
Edward’s inactivity. In the year 1314, however, the English monarch arriv 
in Scotland with a large army, determined if possible to wrest that kingdom 
from its intrepid ruler. The result of the battle of Bannockburn, which was 
fought on the 24th of June, reflected high honour on the military tactics of the 
Scots; while as 1) may the invading forces led by the king himself, the decisive 
overthrow that they suffered, although numbering 100,000 men, against 
30,090 Scots, amply exhibited the incapacity of Edward to take the generalship 
of so important an enterprise. Such was the termination of this campaign.* 

The most conspicuous feature in the times of which we are now writing, was 
the increasing power of the higher ranks of the people. Since the period when 
the barons wrung from a reluctant sovereign the privileges contained in the 
Magna Charta, they began to form a potent element in the state, and became 
conscious that they possessed a degree of authority of which previously they 
had only the shadow. Of course their influence would be prominent under 
such a feeble administration as Edward’s, whose conduct from the first estranged 
him from his subjects, while his ee se policy, so far from tending to allay 
the discontent, rather augmented it. His reign commenced inauspiciously: the 
favouritism of Gaveston; the want of success in his Scottish invasion; the 
dreadful famine which immediately ensued, and the consequent public suffering, 
together with the king’s inability or disinclination to cope with great difficulties, 
all scattered seeds of dissension among the barons, and induced them to believe 
that many of these misfortunes might have been averted, had prudent and wise 
measures been adopted. On the other hand, Edward had never forgiven them 
for their treatment of Gaveston, and therefore felt less inclined than he might 
otherwise have done, to mitigate the grievances of which they complained. They 
had long remained in this state of mutual dislike and mistrust, when the Earl 
of Lancaster, a popular and influential man, formed the design of compelling 
the king by force of arms, to banish his new favourite, Hugh Spencer, to whom 
many impolitic acts were attributed. The earl had so large a number of 
adherents that the royal affairs assumed somewhat of a doubtful aspect—a 
circumstance which led to the obnoxious individual being expelled from the 
country. But while this measure satisfied the barons, it exasperated Edward, 
and instead of subduing feelings of animosity, its effect was to strengthen them. 

It is a difficult point to decide what line of conduct on the part of the king 
towards his subjects, would justify them in taking up arms against their ruler. 


* Probably the interest with which some persons may regard the circumstance just 
narrated might be enhanced by the introduction of Burns’s poem, entitled “The Battle 
of Bannockburn,” being Robert Bruce’s address to his army :— 


Scots, wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled! 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led! 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victory. 


Now’s the day and now’s the hour; 

See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Edward, chains, and slavery ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Traitor! coward! turn and flee ! 





Wha for Scotland’s king and law— 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’? 
Caledonia! on wi’ me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By our sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be—shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow! 
Forward ! let us do or die ! 
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Though there can be no question that a monarch and his people are under a 
duty to protect each other ; yet it is not quite so obvious that, should the former 
violate his obligations, the latter are warranted in levying war upon him. 
When a private individual trangresses the laws, he has the advantage of being 
tried in the courts of justice; but were a sovereign to become the culprit, he 
could not be judged by his peers, but must be subject to the wild revenge or 
caprice of an ignorant clamorous mob. We are no believers in the divine 
right of kings to do whatever they like: that idea, if not already exploded, 
should be immediately buried in eternal oblivion, as altogether unworthy of the 
nineteenth century. 

We must, however, regain our former track. Edward, highly incensed at the 
baronial proceedings, resolved to effect their subjugation. His military engage- 
ments in this matter were so successful that he considered himself secure, not 
only in recalling the wore fre Spencer, but in carrying his arms into Scot- 
land, with the intention of chastising the nation by whom he had been invari- 
ably defeated. In this enterprise he was again driven back, and that, too, with 
such promptitude that he himself narrowly escaped capture. Although Bruce 
had been hitherto triumphant, he thought it advisable, for the pu of reliev- 
ing his forces and preventing further molestation from the English, to accede to 
a treaty of peace for thirteen years, which was accordingly concluded on the 
13th of May, 1324. Probably this was the wisest step that Edward could 
adopt ; inasmuch as it procured him respite from a harassing and doubtful war, 
and so far promoted his subjects’ welfare. 

The monarch best suited to wield the sceptre in turbulent times is one whose 
principal qualities are decision, military capacities, energy, and strong mental 
endowments. He need not be polished or refined; but he must be of a nature 
somewhat akin to that of Canute, William the Conqueror, or Henry II. To 
none of these did Edward II. bear any resemblance; hence occurred ‘those 
events to which we shall now briefly refer. During the concluding portion of 
his reign, two powerful and ambitious parties appeared on the historic stage. 
The insurgents, led by Roger Mortimer, subsequently aided. by Isabella, endea- 
voured to effect the downfal of the two Spencers, the king’s favourites. Though 
it may be thought singular that the queen should support him, whose designs 
were hostile to her royal husband : yet surprise at once ceases,when it is recol- 
lected that Edward and Isabella had separated from each other ; besides which, she 
had formed an intimacy with Mortimer,and wastherefore interested in lending her 
influence tothe cause of which he wasthe representative. The Spencers, jally 
the younger of the two, were the most potent of the nobles by whom the king was 
surrounded; they formed the sole executive power, yielding implicitly to 
Edward’s wishes, but treating Isabella in such a manner as to produce the utmost 
ill feeling. It is not improbable that her motives for dethroning her husband, 
and placing her son on the throne, were based on ambition and revenge—ambition 
to see the regal diadem on the young prince’s brow, revenge to chastise the Spencers 
for their hostile policy towards her. Under these circumstances the queen, on the 
22nd of September, 1326, landed with a few forces at Orwell, in Suffolk, and so 
generally did the people approve of, and > Oa athise with, her designs, that large 
numbers flocked to her standard, even the king’s brother deserting the royal 
cause. Edward, bereft of all succour, took refuge in Wales; thither the victori- 
ous forces followed, and obtained possession of his person, together with the 
two Spencers, the latter of whom were immediately hung. e ex-monarch 
having thus abdicated the throne, the sovereignty passed into the peoples’ 
hands, or rather into those of Isabella and Mortimer. Of course, the tri- 
umphant party alone swayed the popular movements, at the head of which 
the queen entered the City of London, amidst much acclamation; received 
not only as a deliverer, but thanked for the service that it was deemed she 
had rendered the state. In this stage of affairs, a parliament was convened at 
Guildhall, in January, 1327, when it resolved that the king should be declared 
deposed, and the crown bestowed upon Edward, his eldest son. Though the 
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charges brought against him were numerous, they readily resolved themselves 
into one, that of governing contrary to the laws of the land. Not a single 
person came forward to rebut the several accusations, of which we have only given 
the substance ; he was absolutely alone and unheeded in his adversity — 
the victim not only of his own misdeeds, but of those for which others were 
fairly responsible. 

The young prince, however, would not accept the sovereignty, unless his 
father voluntarily consented to the measure; so that commissioners were ap- 
pointed to wait upon him, and procure his acquiescence. He was obliged to 
yield ; for ros stated that, should he refuse the parliamentary proposition, the 
crown would be placed not upon the brow of his own son, but upon that of 
some one unconnected with the royal family. The king, with a sad and trou- 
bled countenance, replied in words somewhat as follows—“ That he submitted to 
whatever was required of him with the greater resignation, as he acknowledged 
his sins were the sole cause of his misfortunes; and that he could not behold, 
without extreme grief, the aversion his people had for him: but if his sorrow 
could admit of any comfort, it was from the consideration of his subjects’ good- 
ness to his son, for which he returned them thanks.” He then delivered the 
crown, sceptre, and other insignia of royalty, into their charge, an act which 
terminated the administrative career of Edward the Second, after a reign of 
rather more than nineteen years. 

The ex-monarch lingered out his life in hopeless, cheerless confinement, oc- 
casionally at Kenilworth, Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley castles, insulted and ill 
treated by his keepers, hated by nearly all his former subjects, till after several 
months’ imprisonment he was murdered in the last of these fortresses, on the 
20th of September, 1327, not without suspicion that Isabella and Mortimer in- 
stigated the perpetration of the foul deed. As an instance of the cruel conduct 
which he experienced, one of the old writers says—‘ They made him ride in 
the night, with very thin clothes, and without any covering on his head ; 
would never suffer him to sleep; crowned him with hay; shaved him in the 
open field with cold water taken from a stinking ditch ; and offered him a thou- 
sand indignities. They also attempted more than once to poison him, but the 

oodness of his constitution rendered all their wicked purposes ineffectual.” 
fis body reposes in Gloucester Cathedral, where his tomb is surmounted by a 
canopy of surpassing richness; but the effigy of the monarch, which was finely 
executed in alabaster, we believe no longer remains. He left two sons and two 
daughters. 

It was the misfortune of Edward the Second to ascend the throne at the very 
period when the barons, conscious of their power, were determined, either by 
single or combined efforts, to make their king rule in accordance with those 
solemn oaths which he had taken at his coronation. On his part, he did not 
seem to possess the inclination to act as they wished ; and hence arose the aggres- 
sive measures of the one, the defensive policy of the other. Though it may be 
said that many of the king’s failings were owing to Gaveston and the Spencers, 
yet that very circumstance shows that he must have been extremely weak in 
purpose, and limited in mind, to have allowed those favourites to exert a preju- 
dicial influence over him. With regard to his administrative, legislative, and 
military capacities, the exercise of which was seldom attended with success, 
there is nothing to redeem them from that ordinary, common-place character 
that they most assuredly merit. In the qualities requisite for a warrior he 
was eminently deficient : he had not sufficient decision, bravery, enthusiasm, and 
knowledge of arms, to distinguish him in the conduct of a battle. If numerical 
superiority should have won the engagement at Bannockburn, then most assu- 
redly the English would have conquered. Bruce had certainly the advantage 
over them in every respect, save that of numbers: the Scots were led by a very 
able commander, they were fighting for their native land, their countrymen, 
their liberties, and their national freedom. 

While on the one hand, however, Edward’s proceedings deserve censure, on 
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the other hand there are some extenuating circumstances that should not be 
omitted. He had no statesmen at his court whose counsels were calculated to 
promote the public good, or to retrieve, by the introduction of new measures, 
those errors into which he had fallen. He had, besides, to encounter the 
powerful hostility of his queen, Isabella, for whom he ever entertained feelings 
of affection, but who not only not reciprocated his love, but, in conjunction 
with Mortimer, used her utmost endeavours to prejudice his interests. It is im- 
possible to sympathise ;with that recreant woman, or her worthless paramour, 
their course from beginning to end being a repetition of the most reprehensible 
scenes. Edward had, consequently, in opposing her designs, to outrage his own 
feelings of regard for her, and also to contend against the immense preponder- 
ance of forces which had enlisted under her banners: obstacles that to a man of 
feeble disposition were almost insurmountable. That he suffered severely for 
his inability to guide the reins of government has long been an historical fact, 
in which every humane-minded person must coincide: and much as we might 
be inclined to blame his conduct, yet his cruel end excites such commiseration, 
that censure becomes almost lost in pity. If there is one object more humiliati 
than another, it is the sad picture of fallen royalty—the wearer of the me 
diadem, the possessor of almost unlimited sway, the man whose merest whim or 
fancy produced peace or convulsion, thrown from his exalted eminence, the 
sport of cruelty and revenge, considered the very least in the land, and a by- 
word and proverb to all ages. 


“ A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 
Is all the great and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave.” 


Upon the melancholy ruins of the late administration there arose one, not 
more renowned for efficiency and brilliancy than for military achievements of 
surpassing magnitude. Edward the Third was born in November, 1313, and 
had scarcely reached the age of fifteen, when the royal diadem was placed upon 
his young brow. Though tender in years, however, his mental endowments 
and capacities were of no common order. For a short period after his corona- 
tion (which was celebrated at Westminster on the 26th of January, 1327), the 
government was nominally confided to twelve persons, whose councils were in 
reality directed by the Queen Isabella and Mortimer. It was futile to — 
that a parliament guided by these two selfish, ambitious individuals would be 
of such a nature as to disarm suspicion respecting their motives—to subdue 
those petty strifes and disturbances incident to the times—in short, to promote 
the public good. There can be no question that their extensive influence over 
the state affairs was as prejudicial as the effect of Gaveston’s and ga ren inti- 
macy with the late monarch proved unfavourable in his reign. Mortimer, in 


proportion as he enlarged his sway, and increased his authority, pee gor mea- 


sures which, in the end, would inevitably lead to his destruction : and not only 
was his policy aggrandising and harsh, but calculated to excite the animosity of 
the king himself. ‘Lhe earl was considered to have been the instrument of the 
bad success which attended Edward's recent expedition against the Scots, to 
chastise them for their wanton invasion of England : he also caused the Earl of 
Kent (uncle tothe present sovereign), for some frivolous reason, to be executed, 
without allowing sufficient time for the royal interposition : and, lastly, he had 
acquired immense landed property, by means fis freee being either honest or 
justifiable. These circumstances induced the barons (all honour to their memo- 
ries!) with whom the young king coincided, to endeavour to abridge Mortimer’s 
power and unworthy influence in the government, as well as to visit Isabella 
with condign punishment, for the part she had taken in aiding the wishes of her 
paramour. Edward having afterwards taken the affair into his own hands, re- 
solved to terminate a regency, which had not merely limited his own exertions, 
but operated against the public weal; and with this intention he arrested the 
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earl, conveyed him to London, where he was convicted of several offences, and 
hung at Tyburn on the 29th of November, 1330. The queen, though saved 
from a similar doom, on account of her alliance with the royal family, was de- 
prived of her immense wealth, and compelled to live in retirement, there to re- 
flect over her once exalted position, the power she abused, and the reward she 
had thus derived from her career of ambition, vice, and wickedness. 

Rather more than a year before Mortimer’s death, Robert Bruce had peace- 
fully terminated his life, in the glad hope that the Scottish dominions would long 
be blessed with tranquillity, and preserved from the conquests of its more potent 
neighbour. His last hours, as described by Froissart, were eminently characteristic 
of a man endowed with such a powerful mind—a man who could calmly con- 
template his approaching dissolution, and deliberately instruct his companions as 
to the disposal of that heart, so soon to cease its once vigorous pulsations. 
When he “felt that his end drew near, he sent for those barons and lords of his 
realm in whose loyalty he had the greatest confidence, and affectionately 
enjoined them, on their fealty, that they should faithfully keep his kingdom for 
David, his son, — to obey him, and place the crown upon his head when 
he attained the full age; after which he beckoned that brave and gentle knight, 
Sir James Douglas, to come near, and thus addressed him in presence of the 
rest of his courtiers—‘ Sir James, my dear friend, few know better than your- 
self the great toil and suffering which, in my day, I have undergone for the 
maintenance of the rights of this kingdom ; and when all went hardest against 
me, I made a vow, which it now deeply grieves me not to have accomplished : 
I then vowed to God, that if it were his sovereign pleasure to permit me to see 
an end of my wars, and to establish me in peace and security in the government 
of this realm, I would then proceed tc the Holy Land, and carry on war against 
the enemies of my Lord and Saviour, to the best and utmost of my power. 
Never hath my heart ceased to bend earnestly to this purpose; but it hath 
pleased our Lord to deny me my wishes, for I have had my hands full in m 
days, and, at the last, you see me taken with this grievous sickness, so that 
have nothing to do but to die. Since, therefore, this poor frail body cannot go 
thither and accomplish that which my heart hath so much desired, I have 
resolved to send my heart there, in place of my body, to fulfil my vow; and 
because in my whole kingdom I know not any knight more hardy than your- 
self, or more thoroughly furnished with all those knightly qualities requisite 
for the accomplishment of this vow, it is my earnest request to thee, my beloved 
and tried friend, that you will, instead of myself, undertake this voyage: and 
thus shall TI die in peace, if you will do all that I shall enjoin you. It is my 
desire, then, that as soon as I am dead, you take the heart out of my body, and 
cause it to be embalmed; and spare not to take as much of my treasure as 
appears sufficient to defray the expenses of your journey, both for yourself 
and your companions; and that you carry my heart along with you, and depo- 
sit it in the holy sepulchre of our Lord, since this poor body cannot go thither. 
And I do moreover command, that in the course of your journey you keep up 
that royal state and maintenance, both for yourself and your companions, that 
into whatever lands or cities you may come, all may know you have in charge, 
to bear beyond seas, the heart of King Robert of Scotland.’ At these words all 
who stood by began to weep; and when Sir James himself was able to reply, he 
said—‘ Ah, most gentle and noble king, a thousand times do I thank you for 
the great honour you have done me, in permitting me to be the keeper and 
bearer of so great and precious a treasure. Most willingly, and to the best of 
my power, most faithfully, shall I obey your commands, although I do truly 
think myself little worthy to achieve so high an enterprise.’ ‘ My dear friend,’ 
said the king, ‘I heartily thank you, provided you promise to do my bidding, 
on the word of a true and loyal knight.’ ‘ Undoubtedly, my liege, I do pro- 
mise so,’ replied Douglas, ‘ by the faith which I owe to God, and to the order 
to which I belong.’ ‘ Now, praise be to God,’ said the king, ‘I shall die in 
peace, since I am assured that the best and most valiant knight in my domi- 
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nions hath promised to achieve for me that which I myself never could accom- 
plish.’ And not long after this noble monarch departed this life.” (July 9th, 
1329.) We would fain linger over the career of a sovereign so rare, so pa- 
triotic as Robert Bruce: he was indeed a man born for royalty—one of whom 
Scotland may well be proud, and on whom the highest encomium will ever be 
to link his name with that of Alfred and Washington. Should the course of 
events in this country call forth men in whose bosom the ardour of real 
patriotism may yet be found, let us hope that they may take the lives of that 
glorious triumvirate as their most appropriate model. 

A sovereign whose disposition is warlike and ambitious will, if possible, find 
an oppor for exercising these qualities, and in proportion as the 
partakes of the same martial spirit, so will be the magnitude of his military 
enterprises. JEdward possessed the genius of war to an eminent degree: he was 
fond of its pageants, of its excitements, and the éclét with which feats of arms 
invest the conqueror. Hence it was, that after Robert Bruce’s death, he led his 
forces into Scotland, to support the royal pretensions of the house of Baliol, and 
thus to secure the vassalage of that kingdom. Before long, however, his attention 
was attracted towards acquiring the French crown, to which he considered he hada 
right, in virtue of his mother, Isabella, being nearly allied to the late sovereigns of 
that country. Though hisclaims were little acknowledged in France, he resolved 
to gain by the sword what was denied him by other means. With this design, 
he embarked for Antwerp, on the 16th of July, 1338, having previously enlisted 
on his side the very important and wealthy cities of Flanders. More than 
eighteen months elapsed ere the opposing forces met with any decisive action ; 
but on the 22nd of June, 1340, the English defeated the French fleet, off 
Sluys, a victory which led, for a short period, to a suspension of hostilities. It 
is needless to relate all the various circumstances that preceded the battle 
of Crecy, the narration of which would not only occupy much time, but would 
prove of little interest to the general reader. Edward was a most accomplished 
warrior; for with a far—very far—less number of troops than his enemy, he so 
arranged and commanded them, that entire success followed his enterprise. 
Who has not heard of the renowned battle of Crecy? What schoolboy has 
not read an account of it in Goldsmith’s History, and thought it all the while 
a most dry affair? If there are any from whom the recollection of school 
days and school pursuits has almost passed away, we would say to them, 
Seon to the days of your youth, pore over those histories which you then 
considered a drudgery to read, and you will derive much instruction from 
the occupation.” It is surprising with what vividness the associations of 
early life frequently appear on memory’s disc ; some venerated and loved spot, 
some book, over which we had conned—alas! with little profit—its leaves soiled, 
torn, and misused—some companion of our youthful sports, sorrows, and 
joys, often gives rise to a train of thought which, more rapid in flight than the 
lightning, carries the mind back to the scenes of former years. 

Edward having chosen the advantageous position of the field of Crecy, 
resolved there to wait the opposing army, which actuated by resentment, 
was eager to attack the English, without making those preparations that 
would ensure success. Edward, on the other hand, conscious of his 
numerical inferiority, neglected no means tending to strengthen his forces; 
he rode up their ranks, encouraging them, and exciting their enthusiasm. They 
longed to conquer, and nobly did they win the day. The _ son, the youth- 
ful Black Prince, possessed of all his father’s military abilities and ardour, 
fought heroically, and contributed not a little to gain the victory. The enemy, 
defeated on every side, fied from the scene of so much slaughter, while the 
English lost few soldiers and acquired great glory. The memory of this Peon 
has been perpetuated, by the introduction of the motto onthe Prince of Wales'sarms, 
formerly belonging to the Bohemian sovereign; the inscription being Ich dien, or 
“I serve.” The supremacy which the battle of Crecy (fought on the 26th 
August, 1346) imparted to King Edward formed but the prelude to still higher 
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success. France was feebly governed ; the English monarch was ambitious to 
reap future renown, so that during the rest of his reign, he was more or less 
involved in war with that country. 

In the meanwhile, the Scots, who had long been made subservient to their 
more powerful neighbour, revolted from their allegiance to Baliol, and under 
the conduct of David Bruce (son of the immortal Robert Bruce), invaded the 
frontiers of England. Though Edward was at the time engaged in Continental 
conquests, his martial queen, Philippa, nothing daunted by the novelty of her 
new position, hastened towards the north with a body of troops, and commanded 
with such prudence and ability, that not only were the Scots completely 
routed, but their king was taken prisoner, and borne in triumph to London. 
The public demonstrations of joy for this unexpected advantage had scarcely 
subsided when the Black Prince, by his wonderful prowess and military skill, 
signally defeated the French monarch at the battle of Poictiers, on the 19th of 
September, 1356; and as if to confer additional glory on the English arms, 
the vanquished sovereign yielded himself into the hands of his conquerors, and 
was by them afterwards conducted to London, to swell the pageantry of victory. 
It is worthy of mention, that the royal prisoner was treated with becoming 
respect and deference ; conduct for which the Black Prince was deservedly dis- 
tinguished. Onthe death of the former, in 1364, the tide of fortune, that had 
hitherto been in Edward’s favour, rolled back, bearing on its fickle bosom 
defeat and its invariable consequences. A result so contrary to his wishes 
invested his latter days with dreary gloom ; which was, moreover, greatly aggra- 
vated by the demise, in June, 1376, of his much loved son, the Prince of Wales, 
whose fortunate career shed renown upon his own name, as well as upon 
that of his father.* His early achievements on the battle field, his moderation, 
and the affection with which he was regarded by the English, rendered his 
death a subject of general sorrow. The king did not long survive hin—stung 
with mortification that his Continental victories should terminate so unworthily 
—that his authority should latterly be rather despised than revered by his own 
people, he sought consolation in the society of a mistress, and left the cares of 
administration entirely to his ministers. Though it is difficult to reconcile such 
a course with his once vigorous disposition and desire for action, yet it is possi- 
ble that the loss of the Black Prince and other circumstances, should have so 
operated upon his mind, as to deprive him of that energy so characteristic of 
his preceding years; for the effects of disastrous events are felt much more 
keenly by those of strong mental faculties than by those of narrow, limited 
endowments. 

Edward ITI. died at Shene, in Surrey, on the 21st of June, 1377, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, and the fifty-first of his reign. His last hours were passed 
almost alone: his courtiers, whom his bounty had largely enriched, came not 
near him; no one witnessed his departure save a solitary monk, who performed 
the last offices of religion by placing a crucifix in his dying hands. He left 


* He was buried, in accordance with his wishes, in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
at Canterbury; in which, says the Penny Magazine, “ Among other monuments, is that of 
the Black Prince, still in wonderful preservation, after the lapse of nearly four centuries 
and a-half. Ona handsome sarcophagus of grey marble, richly sculptured with coats of 
arms and other ornaments, lies the figure of the warrior, in copper-gilt, with his face 
displayed, but the rest of his body cased in armour. The sword which had at one time 
been hung by his girdle, now lies loose by his side. Covering the whole, is a wooden 
embattled canopy, and suspended over this are some of the actual weapons and other 
armour worn by the prince:—his gauntlets, his helmet and crest, a surcoat of velvet 
elaborately adorned with gilding and embroidery, and the scabbard of his dagger, dis- 
playing the arms of England and France. It is commonly said that the weapon itself 
was taken away by Oliver Cromwell; but this tradition has probably arisen merely from 
its having disappeared in the civil confusions of Cromwell’s time. The shield of the 
prince hangs on a pillar near the head of the tomb.” 
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four sons and several daughters, the former of whom will be referred to in the 
course of our “Sketches.” His body was deposited in Westminster Abbey, where 
also that of his queen, Philippa, had previously been interred. Though the 
_ tomb has suffered considerable injury from the lapse of time, and other causes, 
yet enough remains to show what it had formerly been. On one side of it there 
are six small figures, in good preservation, which are surmounted by a recum- 
bent statue of the monarch... Besides these relics, there are in the abbey the 
sword and shield that were carried before him in his French campaigns. 

We have now briefly adverted to the most striking events in Edward the 
Third’s reign—his accession to the crown of England, his wars with Scotland 
and France, his victories, and, lastly, his death; so that a few more observations 
may appropriately conclude the present sketch. With regard to his personal 
appearance, Rapin says—“ He was very tall, but well shaped, and of so noble 
and majestic an aspect, that his very looks commanded respect and veneration.” 
As a sovereign, he will always command much admiration: he was prudent in 
counsels, brave in battle, generous in disposition, neither actuated by mean mo- 
tives, nor stimulated to commit excesses by cruelty or revenge. He protected 
and encouraged the woollen manufacture, rebuilt Windsor Castle in a style of 
great magnificence, administered the government with singular wisdom and 
vigour, and by reason of his European conquests, conferred a reputation upon 
the English arms which they had never before enjoyed. His reign, too, was 
memorable for the abolition of the French language, formerly used in legal 
matters ; for the modification of the criminal law, that henceforth limited treason 
to three offences ; and for the revival of literature, by the writings of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

Notwithstanding, however, the success of Edward’s Continental invasions, the 
question may well be asked, did they compensate for the immense outlay in- 
curred, or did England derive any real and permanent benefit from them? 
The answer must oe be negative; for not only did the prosecution of 
these wars literally drain the country’s resources, but after their termination 
the very provinces that had been conquered at so immense a cost gradually 
eluded his grasp, and nothing remained save the knowledge that they had once 
been under British sway. Military engagements seemed to possess an irresisti- 
ble charm in the people’s estimation: scarcely any pursuit was more congenial 
to the Anglo-Norman and Saxon tastes than the excitement of arms, and the 
glory which their martial triumphs conferred upon their land. The king him- 
self was highly chivalrous, fond of war and its accompaniments; his queen 
participated in similar feelings, while the achievements of the Black Prince 
tended to strengthen this disposition. In short, the same spirit pervaded more 
or less all ranks of the community, from the peer to the peasant; a circum- 
stance that goes far to explain the cause of the repeated battles for which this 
reign was pre-eminent. In viewing Edward’s character, therefore, we should 
never forget that his ambition to acquire the French dominions was much fos- 
tered by the facilities that the parliament granted him for prosecuting his 
schemes of conquest ; and it was only reasonable to expect, that so long as the 
means for carrying on war were placed at his Tapeh, thes he should give his 
wishes uncontrolled licence. Had the Commons withheld the supplies, he must 
necessarily have limited, or perhaps abandoned, his Continental campaigns, 
which it is evident secured no important advantage to England, and certainly 
furnished a precedent for succeeding monarchs to assert their pretensions to the 
throne of France. We have no desire to lessen the criminality of Edward’s 
ambition ; the reader must form his own opinion respecting the extent to which 
that monarch can be justified in his military enterprises; at the same time it 
would be altogether at variance with our glorious constitution, were any one to 
think that the sovereign’s prerogative consisted in the power to do whatever his 
inclinations dictated. Circumstances influence the king equally with the sub- 
ject: if the latter guard his privileges, and exercise his rights, the former can- 
not encroach either on the one or the other; but if the people neglect to use 
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that control over their ruler which they possess, is it not probable that the 
monarch should alone consult his own wishes? So it was with Edward ITI.; 
he found little or no opposition to his ambition, and therefore allowed it unre- 
strained freedom. 

With the exception, however, of this failing, there are few kings with whom 
he would bear comparison. Where will you find a prince, at so early an age, 
wielding the sceptre with such consummate wisdom ? an administration distin- 

ished for so many years by such vigour, policy, success, and, indeed, triumph ? 
| peanert truly be a difficult task. Surrounded, too, as he was, by such martial 

irits as his Queen Vhilippa and the Black Prince, an additional lustre encir- 
cles his name. Edward was not beloved by his san ign but he was feared : he 
was generous, but not injudicious ; he was liberal, but not profuse; he was 
merciful, but not weak; he had many virtues, but few faults. Favouritism, 
the bane of his predecessor, received no encouragement at his hands; he was 
cast in too independent a mould to yield to the flattery and falsehood of such 
poor, drivelling men, who clung to his father just to promote their own narrow 
ends. Edward the Third was the embodiment of the chivalrous spirit of the 
middle ages, the darkness of which was gradually disappearing when that re- 
nowned sovereign closed his eventful life in the shades of death. 





PENCILLINGS OF POESY. 
No. 1. 


By FANNY E. LACY. 


Beautiful Rose—oh, beautiful Rose ! 

Loveliest art thou when at day-light’s close 
To the passing breeze thou dost bow thy head, 
And the tears of evening are o’er thee shed : 
Array’d in thy mantle of diamond dews, 

Then fancy beholds thee to pensive muse, 

As a moral imparting thy beauty appears, 
How blended are earthly treasures with tears. 


Beautiful Rose! thou hast heavenly birth ; 

Yet thy leaves will be strewing the cold dull earth 
Ere Summer hath finished his golden reign, 

Or Time shall have woven his flowery chain : 

But [ll gather and guard them as reliques of thee, 
Though wither'd, their fragrance remaining will be ; 
Like memories of dear ones long time pass’d away, 
And emblems of Virtues that never decay. 





MUSIC: 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Music is universally admitted to be the most refining art within the circle of 
the sciences. It charms the imagination and elevates the soul. Its benefits are 
accessible to all classes, and its influence equally potent with the humble as well as 
the exalted. It possesses a moral influence over the human mind, and is there- 
by rendered a subject of national importance. To trace its origin and its history 
must consequently be a matter of interest to all; and as existing records are beyond 
the reach of many, and too voluminous for most, the present sketch has been 
formed in the presumption that it will prove useful as well as welcome. 

That the destinies of music are high, there can be little doubt. It is alread 
an element of social improvement, and where properly directed, will flow wi 
refining influence round many a domestic hearth now deserted or embittered by 
family discord. The songs of our operas and concerts find an echo in the 
music rooms of the upper and middle classes ; but the poor are yet without the 


luxury to which the privileged chiefly owe their selhaioiaiah Not that the 
humble are debarred altogether from participation, but they are obliged to seek 
it in quarters whence it must be transferred to their own homes before they can 

artake of the benefits it is calculated to yield. The “ Sing-songs” of drinking 

ouses, and the harmonic societies of the vulgar, divide husbands from their 
wives, and create too much consequent disunion to be productive of good effect; 
but the taste for music is such that these will still be frequented as long as no 


efforts are made to induce its cultivation in the cottage as well as the palace, and 
to collect the sons of song round their own firesides. A vast stride towards this 
result has been made by the facilities of procuring good music, afforded by the 
enterprise of publishers; and if we can succeed in the course of this volume in 
rendering the cultivation of the art a national object, we feel assured that a 
great useful task will have been achieved. There is no humanising principle to 
which song does not contribute, and every accurate mind will concede that the 
encouragement of such an ally to morals is a consideration of paramount im- 
portance. 

Professcrs are divided in their opinions respecting the origin of music; some 
tracing it to the expression of the passions, others to the imitation of natural 
sounds produced by inanimate creation. Truth is on both sides. The emotions 
gave birth to vocal music, and the zephyr-breathed reed and murmuring rivulet 
to instrumental harmony—the first a converted into an art by an alliance 
of rhythm with the roulades of the nightingale, and the second by an obser- 
vance of those modulations found to be productive by circumstance. The union 
of the two was as natural a consequence as was the conjunction of speech with 
language, or sound with signification. 

Originally music was 4 generic name for all the sciences, particularly with the 
Romans and ancient Greeks, and comprehended, with song and dance, the studies 
of grammar, philosophy, rhetoric, and poetry; but our province is with the dis- 
tinctive term, and to the history of that will we devote our exclusive inquiries. 
That term implies the expression of the passions and emotions by means of 
sound ; an appeal from the mind to the sense of hearing, which never fails to 
meet interpretation on account of the intimate connexion established by Nature 
between the ear and the heart. 

The expressions of joy, grief, pain, pleasure, fear, and surprise, were the first 
notes of song. The imitation of those sounds were the first rude components 
of constructed composition, and, by exciting corresponding emotions, served to 
extend a participation in what would otherwise have been confined to but few 
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Here, then, was the germ of music, the rude elements of a science that speaks in 
all languages. 

One of the most general principles of the human soul is the love of rhythm. 
The mother sings her child into slumber to the motion of her body in rocking 
it backwards and forwards. Children and savages beat time to their own voices. 
The pedestrian also cheers his walk by whistling in unison with his footsteps ; 
and when numbers were undergoing the fatigues of a march, it was natural 
they should give utterance to the same tones, if only for the sake of producing 
a uniformity of motion. Thus the natural love of rhythm aided the birth of 
song in more quarters than one; but, with the expansion of the feelings and 
the faculties, it is not to be supposed that the primitive vocalist confined himself 
to the utterance of mere meaningless sound. No: the mother—as mothers 
do at this hour—would launch into praises of her offspring as she sung, into 
soothings of its pain, or promises of its father’s return. In like manner the 
warrior would recount his deeds; laud the expedition on which he was sent, or 
sing his hopes of coming victory. Even the modern soldier, prevented by mili- 
tary etiquette from joining with his voice to the relief of fatigue, is provided 
with the stirring drum and trumpet to animate his movements; but the bands 
of the undisciplined still adhere to the older impulse, and time all their footsteps 
to some popular air. In short the birth of Music receives its -exemplification 
every day from the habits of mere infants, who, when scarce able to articulate 
will sing their intentions as they toddle from chair to chair, and when ham- 
mering at something that produces a noise, invariably cause their voices to keep 
time with the clamour. 

The union of dance with song was act -iay d consequent upon our innate 
Proneness to the observance of rhythm, while the clapping of hands and other 


sounds of joy with which the voice was accompanied would soon suggest the 
addition of instrumental music; thus the birth of the three sister Muses is 
easily traced, but the education of the heavenly strangers is more obscure, 


resting as it does more upon hypothesis than tradition. Certain it is, that the 
artificial division of tones must soon have become perceptible to man, and 
that when he found he could give two strokes with his axe, and sing two 
notes of his song in the same time as one stroke and one note, he would 
diversify his rhythm with the varieties of intonation, and thus possess two essen- 
tial elements of song. The three arts thus founded on measured time, and 
brought into original conjunction by that cause, must obviously have separated 
as soon as improvement invested them with peculiar attractions, and énabled 
individuals to cultivate one without possessing talents or taste for either of the 
others; but as the progress of improvement in all the departments of human 
action up to a certain pitch is proverbially slow, this separation was not effected 
so early as might be surmised ; for, though man soon discovered the intonations 
of his voice, he failed to profit by the capabilities of the simple instruments he 
sounded in accompaniment, and consequently they only served to mark the 
rhythm of his song more strongly ; when, however, the dried fibres of a tortcise- 
shell were operated upon by a passing breeze, and gave the motion of stringed 
instruments, and an accidental note in a shepherd’s pipe elicited a sound be- 
fore unheard, the development of vocal and instrumental music must at once 
have become coeval. That it took place long beforethe Deluge is related in 
the Mosaic records, in which we are told that Jubal, the son of Lamech, was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and organ ; it is said that he conceived 
the idea of notation from the sounds produced by the hammer of his brother 
Tubal Cain, who was an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. Nor 
is it surprising that a science of such sublimity and beauty should arise amidst 
a people whose poets and sages stand at the head of human intellect, and to 
whom the world is indebted for the sublime theocracy of an omnipotent and 
omnipresent and omniscient Creator. Of the characters of their music we ki:ow 
but little ; the splendours attending its connexion with the religious ceremonies 
of the Israelites, however, leave little doubt that it was of an imposing 2nd 
solemn nature. What they learned from the Egyptians could not have been of 
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much use, as no system has been traced amongst them of musical notation. As 
time progressed, the harp, cithern, trumpet, cymbal, and drum, were added 
to the pipe; and the same individual frequently united the characters of poet, 
singer, and musician. David was an illustrious instance, and during his reign, 
and that of his son Solomon, music attained to a state of high perfection. As 
far as we can learn of the characteristics of their songs and accompaniments it 
appears, that the different members of a sentence were marked by certain paral- 
lelisms, and. possessed a distinct rhythm, with a varied melody, but the accom- 
paniments were monotonous. 

We will now proceed to a retrospect of the progress of music in other 
nations. 

In Egypt it has been discovered that music was cultivated 2,000 years B. C., 
as patie instruments have been found in the tomb of Osymandyas, near 
Thebes. Pythagoras, who learned the art from the Egyptian priests, invented 
an instrument for the determination of the mathematical relations of tones, 
and named it the Pythagorean canon. He also added the eighth chord to the 
harp. 

Greats was, however, the true nursery of the lyre. That country received 
the first improvement of the art from Lydia, where Amphion first learned 
music, and from Arcadia, where the flute, cithern, and pipe, were practised by 
the shepherds. After this, music became cultivated with great assiduity, and 
in the days of Socrates and Pericles we find that Damon was a teacher of great 
eminence. Plato and Aristotle considered music of great importance to educa- 
tion, and the former asserted that his music could not be changed without 
changing the constitution of the state itself. New improvements were rapidly 
contributed by the provinces of Asia Minor, and thus were derived the different 
modes of Greek music known as Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian, Holian, and 
Ionian. We gather certain information on the nature of Greek music from 
numerous writings—fragmentary and entire—which have descended to us, and 
amidst the obscurities and contradictions of which we discover the principles of 
their musical system and notation. ‘These correspond with the actual remains 
of their compositions, but from the high encomiums we have been accustomed 
to hear of the beauty of Greek music it is evident that the taste of the ancients 
differed materially from that of the moderns, as the series of sounds designated 
music by them, were unnatural, incomprehensible, and devoid of beauty. The 
problem of this difference of taste is rendered more difficult of solution in the 
fact that all their other ideas respecting the principles of beauty and the fine 
arts are conformable to our own notions. It was not until the eighty-fourth 
Olympiad, or about 580 years B.C. that we discover the first traces of the 
separation of song and instrumental music; this was in the second pythiad, 
when Sacades, of Argos, played alone on the flute in public, and interested an 
audience without the junction of the voice. 277 years B.C. Euclid wrote on 
the mathematical doctrine of sounds, but the division into theoretical and prac- 
tical music was known long previously ; the first comprising the arithmetical 
calculations respecting the proportions of sound and tone as the doctrine of 
harmony which teaches the general rules of all the various concords. Compo- 
sition and song depended upon this branch. ‘The latter was divided, in propor- 
tion to the tones required in different sorts of music, into the diatonic, enhar- 
monic, and at a subsequent period the chromatic. In regard to the tones which 
were the basis of these compositions they were dependent on the modes adopted 
in the various provinces whence they came. Music was also divided as a com- 
position into the three following divisions :— 

Ist. The art of composing the song, so as to indicate, by means of notes, how 
poetry was to be declaimed. 

2nd. The art of giving a proper rhythm to the voice or the motion of the 
body during the recitation of a song. 

8rd. The art of metrics in the proper connection of the music with the 
words. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, Aristoxenus, a pupil of Xenophilus and 
Aristotle, distinguished himself by writing a number of treatises on music, of 
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which three are extant, and extended the scale to eighteen chords, which were 
divided according to tetrachords and pentachords. He was also inventor of the 
chromatic music, and rejected the strict proportions of Pythagoras: using only 
intervals of whole and half tones, divided merely by feeling. 

We come now to the Romans, who merely transplanted Grecian music to a 
Latin soil, where it lost even the little dignity it possessed; being handed over 
to the lowest class of the people, the slaves. The Romans made use of their 
eapital letters as notes, and on the stage the song was accompanied with flutes. 
Subsequently music began to fade; and when Italy was, in the fifth century, 
overrun by the barbarians, the arts and sciences languished altogether: and, 
amidst the lengthened disturbances which followed, all ranks ceased to devote 
themselves to, or find pleasure in the refinements of song, and hence arose the 
midnight darkness of the middle ages, through which, by the agency of priests 
and monks alone, were the almost stifled sciences conveyed, to burst thereafter 
with a new splendour, upon the long-darkened world. That modern music 
was modelled on that of ade Greece, though a widely-spread and deeply- 
rooted opinion, is not the case. It is a continuation of it, but with a character 
altogether its own, and different from the crude science of which we have 
endeavoured to convey an idea. A learned authority on the.subject states that 
there was a time during which the Christian church music of western Europe 
sought assistance from that of Greece ; and for a very long period the ideas of 
the Greek authors were regarded as the source of all musical theory. But the 
truth is, that modern music flourished only in proportion as it began to separate 
and withdraw itself from the system laid down and enforced by the Greeks, and 
that it reached a considerable degree of perfection only when it succeeded in 
completely emancipating itself from the last remnant, real or supposed, of the 
ancient Grecian; with this, moreover, for a considerable length of time it may 
be said to have scarcely ever possessed more than the common “ substratum,” 
as it were, of tone and sound, 

From the elements of Grecian music, had ancient Hellas even continued to 
flourish peacefully for a further duration of two thousand years, there never 
could have arisen a music similar to our own,—an insurmountable obstacle 
to its growth being presented by the systems to which it was, in the proper sense. of 
the word, strictly confined by the authority of the philosophers already adverted 
to according to usage, and by that also of the civil law: and if the beautiful 
art of music had been destined ever to unfold itself, before it reached that per- 
fection the germ of which it inwardly contained, it became necessary that in 
Greece it should die, to be elsewhere born again, a new creature. The ancient 
Greek music has been described as having died in its infancy, a lovely child 
indeed, but incapable of reaching maturity ; and so far as regarded mankind, its 
decay was not a loss to be deplored. Modern music,—if at its origin it may so 
be termed,—had arisen unnoticed in lowly huts and secret caves, even when the 
approaching downfal of the Greeks was already apparent. It formed itself in 
the assemblies of the early Christians—in general a poor, illiterate, and homely 
people, who had never been initiated into the sublimer mysteries of Grecian 
music; it was but a very simple, artless song of Nature, free from the trammels 
of rules; by degrees alone it assumed and retained certain accents or inflections, 
and acquired at last, through frequent repetition, that settled form among con- 
gregations which was handed down by them from one to another. But that 
Grecian, or, as some authors have supposed, Hebrew melodies should have 
found their way into the assemblies of Christians, seems altogether incredible; 
for had they even been capable of appreciating and retaining Seales melodies, 
and of singing these in accordance with their unpractised organs of voice and 
ear, still their natural horror of everything connected with the heathens, as 
the most ancient authors have testified, was too great for the admission among 
them of such melodies as had been common to the Pagan temples or theatres; 
whilst they evinced an equal anxiety also to separate themselves from the Jews ; 
and their object was, in fact, more especially to found a peculiar art of song, 
distinct from that of every other religion, in the attainment of which they were 
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most likely to sueceed from the code they had themselves established. Never- 
theless, in whatever way this new art of song among the early Christians may 
have originated, it is but reasonable to imagine, from its total want of rules; 
that the regularity and accordance so desirable in the melody, would prove more 
and more difficult of acquirement as the community increased in numbers ; and 
at length became impossible. 

In the fourth century of the Christian era, when temples, dioceses, and e2cle- 
siastical dignitaries had come intoexistence, and when men of scientific education 
had embraced Christianity, a few pious and learned bishops in the east and 
west undertook to reduce the art of song to some kind of order, and to fix it 
within certain modulations. This, however, could only be effected by means of 
a regular scale, and prescribed forms, to indicate the place where, in the pro- 
gression of the scale, the half tone ay a9 to be introducec ; and, since the 
want or necessity of a system was now for the first time perceived, nothing was 
more natural than to seek among the remains of such Greek musical writers as 
were then known, for the grammar or initiatory system of a language alread 
dead. The research disclosed the ingenious but complicated theory of whic 
we have endeavoured to convey a notion, and which, of course, proved detri- 
mental to the point in view; but there was nevertheless discovered a tolerably 
well-regulated scale of the diatonic genus, and also a division of this scale into 
tetrachords, which, by being dovetailed into each other formed the scale desired, 
although only consisting of two octaves. Lastly, there were found certain 
scales or series of sounds, which were distinguished sometimes as keys, and 
sometimes as an octave species of key, out of all which methods, some were to 
be found adapted to the regulation of the simple melodies of the early Christian 
church. The heathen terms of Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, olic, and Ionic, 
were of course laid aside from this last living vestige of Grecian music, thus 
cautiously permitted to mingle itself with the chaunts of the early Christians, 
and new successive tones, borrowed from the same theory, were introduced. 

Thus the psalms and hymns of the primitive western churches may be con- 


sidered as the embryotic strains from whence arose the compositions of a Handel. 
By the sixth century, the dawn thus pleasingly shed had brightened over Rome ; 
when Pope Gregory the Great laid the foundation stone of the improvement of 
song by collecting his famous “ Antiphonari, or Book of Anthems,” which con- 
tained the best sacred melodies of the time, with many newly composed, and a 
course of instruction for learning them. This was chained at the altar of St. 
Peter’s, in order that it — be referred to on all occasions, and be made the 
an, 


means of correcting any ¢ es which might probably occur in the course of 
succeeding years. ‘To him is also ascribed the abolition of the ancient intricate 
and diffuse notation, and the introduction of the first seven letters of the 
alphabet to designate the notes. 

In the first thousand years of the Christian era no other music was known ; 
and even this system became traditional and began to fall into oblivion, when 
it was rescued from utter loss by the protecting power of a few zealous and 
learned priests, who, under the authority of Guido, of Arezzo, made it the 
foundation of new improvements. 

The first half of the eleventh century was the epoch of the remarkable 
reform in music to which we refer as having been effected by Guido d’Arezzo, 
a Benedictine monk, who simplified notation by placing the notes between as 
well as on the lines of the stave—as they had formerly been written. He 
likewise altered and enriched the system of sounds as used by the Grecks by 
the transformation of tetrachords into hexachords, and designating each note 
by syllables intended for the assistance of his pupils. ‘These were the sounds 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, which laid the practice of sol-fa-ing. The advantage of 
this reform was such, that in the schools established for singing on his plan 
the progress of learners became so accelerated that they acquired by it in one 
year as much as they had formerly learned in ten. Not less important than 

is inventions was the almost synchronical discovery by Franco, a German, 
at Cologne, of the relative values or durations of sound, and of the modes of 
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expressing them by variations in the forms of notes: thus laying the foundation 
of figured music by giving to notes different lengths of duration, instead of 
their having no fixed time or value at all, as before, when they were only 
expressed by mere points. Thus was it that the gamut was introduced, and 
counterpoint had its origin. Their importance will be conceived when we 
explain that the invention of the first pre-supposes a certain degree of progress 
in the musical system, in the same way that the alphabet conveys the pre- 
liminary idea of the existence of a language, and that the latter advances it 
with grammatical precision. 

The introduction of time or the relative values of notes.in music, forms an im- 
portant feature in its progressasa science. The first appearance of a division of 
notes into bars, was in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Thedistance be- 
tween the bars was in time diminished till they enclosed but one measure, as in 
the present day; the only exception now, being in the @ capella “pate wr ype 
in two semibreves with a quick movement, when the bars are still marked only 
every second measure to avoid their too frequent repetition. The introduction 
and gradual increase of these has occasioned the natural result of bringing into 
disuse notes of great value, for at the present period, the. note of the highest 
value is the semibreve, save when the breve occurs in capella. As for the 
round and the mazim, they are now no longer known but to musical antiquaries. 
The form of the notes was also altered from a square to a round at the head. 
Rhythm has sustained but slight variation; but with sounds, harmony, and coun- 
terpoint, the reverse has been the case. 

Up to the period of the introduction of time, which from the adoption of 
Guido’s improvements, occupied a period of about four centuries, the chief 
attention of musical scholars appears to have been simply directed to the im- 
provement of harmony, single and double counterpoint, and fugue. Owing to 
this the charms of melody were overlooked, and the natural expression and 
judicious handling of the text neglected. ‘Thus hundreds of years again flew 
by before the right path was discovered, and the introduction of harmon 
ablewel to open a new era in the history of music. At length, with the sixteent 
century, dawned an improvement that eventually led to the line of demarca- 
tion between ancient and modern music, and brought mankind to that epoch 
from whence we shall date the second portion of our work. 

Previous to pursuing the narrative further at present it will, however, be 
necessary to give the musical student an insight into the value of harmony by 
an explanation of what is meant by tone or mode. It will be recollected that the 
ancient Greeks studied the symphony or accordance of the tones, but that they 
had never reached harmony according to the modern interpretation of the word; 
since they threw aside the third and sixth as dissonances, being unable to 
employ them as consonances: owing to the false arithmetical proportions of their 
mathematical calculations. Consequently they only had at disposal for sym- 
phonic use the fourth, fifth, and octave, which they termed their antiphony ; 
and of these the octave was the only one of their consonances they could ex- 
clusively employ, as the fourth was not euphonious, and the fifth, not being 
cumulative, did not sound well in consecutive successions. Hence their defi- 
ciency of tones, and hence arose their want of harmony, which modern music 
would likewise be without were we to exclude the third and sixth. The same 
monotony was perpetuated in ecclesiastical chaunting, as well as profane songs, 
up to the fifteenth century ; and the demonstration we have given will doubt- 
less set the cause in its clearest light. No one can fail to have remarked that 
the tendency of every musical piece is to terminate on some particular sound ; 
and that the substitution of any other would render the air incomplete. We 
say of a piece of music it is in the key of such a note when it ends on that note 
or sound, and which note is called the tonic or principal ; now if we take to 
pieces a composition supposed to be in the same key throughout, it will be found 
to be constituted of a certain number of different keys, each having a direct 
affinity to the principal key-note. ‘The ensemble, or system of these affinities, 
constitutes the musical mode or tone of which the Greeks were so ignorant ; and 
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if all intermediate sounds are placed in regular succession they form the scale of 
the mode. At the present day we have but two modes—namely, the major 
mode and the minor mode. It was almost an exclusive rule with the ancient 
contrapuntists to add the third and fifth to all the notes of the scale, with the 
exception of that bearing the minor fifth, to which they added the sixth; but the 
doctrines of the new modes soon displayed the errors and bad combinations of 
this harmony. 

In 1590 Charles Monteverde, a Lombardian schoolmaster, invented the har- 
mony of the dominant ; of which he was first to use the seventh and even ninth 
dominant. He also used the minor fifth as a consonance, after having always 
been employed as a dissonance, and thus established the principles of tonal 
harmony. ‘This being once admitted, musicians naturally, and almost insen- 
sibly, arrived at the conclusion that it was only necessary to acknowledge three 
essential harmonies in the mode—namely, the tonic, the dominant, and the sub- 
dominant, which were all that should be placed, either inverted or direct, on 
those notes the harmony of which they comprised. 

Another innovation by Monteverde was the introduction of double disso- 
nances into harmony, and these were soon succeeded by treble dissonances, and 
diminished and altered chords. This in some measure affected counterpoint, 
and it became usual to employ intervals in melody, which had until then been 
totally interdicted. 

At about this period also, Viadana de Lodi conceived the notion of giving to 
the instrumental bass a different melody from that of the vocal, with which it 
had always till then sounded in unison, and to make this new bass the basis 
of the whole composition, and to represent by figures the chords it was to carry. 
In these points, therefore, he may be considered the inventor of fundamental 
bass, without in any way having added to harmony. 

Such daring innovations naturally incited the wrath of the disciples of ancient 
rules, and for some length of time the new methods were only applied to 
modern and profane music; but towards the close of the seventeenth century 
a better taste prevailed, and it became the practice to consider church tones 
merely as.a form to keep modern tones within bounds, and upon that principle 
tonal harmony was applied to ecclesiastical compositions. This was confirmed 
by the schools of Naples, and in church music as well as profane the modern 
tones have since been universally acknowledged: the opposition they have 
experienced adding one more proof that, in all great inventions, practice is 
compelled to precede theory. 

A novelty as remarkable was, at about the same period, introduced into vocal 
music by several connoisseurs of the fine arts residing at Florence, who con- 
ceived the classical idea of representing a drama with singing, in imitation ofthe 
Greeks. Giacomo Peri, Giulio Caccino, and Emilio Cavaliero, three celebrated 
composers and singers of the period, associated in the project, and experimentalised 
ona new style of singing for the single voice only, with instrumental accompani- 
ments, and which formed a sort of imperfect recitative. The success of the 
trial caused it to be received with approbation throughout Italy, and gave birth 
to Daphne, the first opera consisting of singing throughout. Rinuccino wrote 
the libretto, and Peri composed the music. It was successfully produced at the 
Corsi Palace in Florence, and was succeeded by the opera of Eurydice, written 
also by Rinuccino. In the composition of the music Peri was this time as- 
sisted by Caccino. It was performed on the occasion of the nuptials of Henry 
IV., in the year 1600, and thus became instituted a species of entertainment to 
which we are indebted for the notes of a Mozart, and the strains of a Lind. ~ 

— was the rise and progress of music up to the introduction of tones and 
melody— 

J “When music, heavenly maid! was young” 
her accents were imperfect, like those of all infants. In tracing her to the 
growth she has attained, we shall find that she soon learned to warble in the 
regulated phrases of melody, with a proficiency that brought the science almost 
to perfection. (To be continued. ) 















DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 





Pantomime and pudding, mistletoe and mirth, holly-berries and burlesque, are, or 
should be synonymous. ‘Though Clown and Pantaloon, Harlequin and Columbine, have 
been exiled from Drury Lane and Covent Garden, they are still to be seen doing their 
sportings at the minor theatres. Shades of Grimaldi and Barnes, of Ellar and Mrs. 
Parker, what must be your feelings—if spirits have feelings—at beholding the decadence 
of your art? Grimaldi must grin a ghastly smile, Barnes boil over with bile, Ellar 
dance asort of Holbein dance of death, and Mrs. Parker pine with pain, at the usurpation 
of verbal jokes and pungent puns, and faerie fancies, and witty applications—over 
flip-flaps and somersaults, hard knocks and tumbles, flights through windows and doors, 
and sinking and rising through traps. The potency of Planche has withered the laurels, 
and poor Pantomime is literally “ upon its last legs ;” and yet there is excellent morality 
in pantomimes, and the chief characters are a sort of personified moralities, full of good 
meaning, and serving as guides and examples for the improvement and better ordering 
of society. Are not the thieving propensities of Clown punished by a series of castigations, 
which must render his hide tender as a dove’s? The concupiscent senility of Pantaloon 
reaps its reward by vexations and every sort of indignity; the fidelity of Harlequia, by 
the saltatory affection of Columbine. Are not the tricks and changes illustrative of the 
tricks and changes which take place around us ?—and is not the mimic microcosm of pan- 
tomime, then, a perfect mirror of our every-day world? A pantomime at any other period 
of the twelve months but that of Christmas, would be an anomaly as startling as daisies in 
December, or frost in February. There is something perfectly delicious, and genial, and 
heart-warming, in the very sound of Christmas. Would that we possessed a power of eye 
and ear to take in all the sights and sounds which give animation to this festive season ! 
What a scene of joy would present itself, and what a glorious burst of laughter would 
the combined shouts of a whole convivial nation cause to echo in the ear | How delight- 
edly the eye would ramble over so vast a merry-making ; here resting upon a million 
fires blazing with forests of trees, hewn into yule-logs—there, upon mountains of fruits 
sent over the seas for us, in such quantities that the good folk of the Eastern and 
Western Indies, and Spain and Portugal, must imagine we live entirely upon these 
sugared dainties. Imagine the sirloins, and the puddings, the turkeys, the geese, the 
hares and other gustatory edibles destined for our consumption. Why, the thought 
would put an end to the cuckoo cry of “ bad times” for ever. Then look at the holly, 
the mistletoe, and the blushes of millions of cheeks, as lips of a still brighter hue are 
audaciously impressed beneath those Druidical talismans—not to mention the millions 
of sparklers which glance the gratification the tongue refuses to express. Think of the 
millions of roysterers, who, from the first flush of the red December sun upon the rime 
frost to the last blink of Hesperus, are engaged in laughing, eating, drinking, singing, 
dancing, and kissing. The group consists of all ages—merry children, merry youths and 
maidens, merry sweethearts, merry brothers and sisters, merry husbands and wives, merry 
fathers and mothers, merry cousins, merry unclesand aunts, merry grandfathers and grand. 
mothers, merry queensand consorts, merry dukes and duchesses, merry people of all stations 
and degrees, and merry sights and sounds to keep their merriment going. Even poverty is 
merry at Christmas, kind hands are stretched forth by kindly hearts to give them the means 
of merriment, and the echoes of their joys even find a voice within the walls of prisons, 
Dante himself would be unable to summon up a blue devil within our “ tight little island.” 
Such is Christmas ; andsuch may it ever be—the Season of Charity, Joy, and Love! Tous 
thecry of “Christmas has come again !” is even like a welcoming back to youth; and now 
will we, asin a glass, show forth the lyrical sayings and doings which have transpired since 
the last reflections of our “ Mirror.” 


DRURY LANE. 


Jullien has departed, and the Franconi troupe succeeded him ; so that the doors of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane are still open. The Bal Masque, which closed the promenade 
concerts, was the most brilliant of even Jullien’s achievements in that way, and the 
attendance on the occasion amply testified to the public appreciation in which he is held. 
On boxing night M. Franconi, the spirited conductor of the Cirque National de Paris, 
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resumed. the series of entertainments which last season drew such crowded audiences ; 
and if the efforts of the opening night are to be accepted as specimens of what is 
intended during the remainder of his stay, we feel assured that the public will leave him 
no cause to complain of want of patronage, The troupe he has brought with him, both 
biped and quadruped, are all stars of the first magnitude, and comprise the names of 
Mademoiselle Caroline (la Haute Ecole), Mademoiselle Palmyra Anato, M. Wehle, the 
daring voltigeur, the famous Auriol and Mohammed Ben Said, the jesters of the cirque, 
Le Pettit Lisset and La Petite Angelina Berg, with M.M. Siegrist, and the Mesdames 
Mathilde, Didier, and Ducos. These formed a perfect galaxy of shooting stars and 
eccentric planets; never still for one moment, and always amazing the spectator by some 
evolution or feat as graceful as it was daring. La Haute Ecole is the first female eques- 
trian in Europe, and executes her feats with such singular precision, ease, and velocity, 
that a spectator unacquainted with the laws of gravitation is likely to lose sight of the 
difficulty of what he witnesses in his admiration of the grace and beauty with which it is 
accomplished. Anato stands second, and only second, on the saddle ; but it would really be 
invidious to draw hair-breadth distinctions where all so nearly approach perfection, 
The humours of Auriol and his rival jester kept the house in a continual roar, though we 
are not altogether certain that the grooms were quite as gratified, for those worthies 
formed the constant butt of every practical joke, and were thrown about like shuttlecocks 
in the most unmerciful manner. The theatre was full, and every testimony of approba- 
tion accorded. The national anthem was repeated twice. 


HAYMARKET. 


The title of the Haymarket novelty is Camaralzaman and Badour, and is a comic drama- 
tisation of one of the most charming stories in the “ Arabian Nights.”” The authors—for it 
is a joint-stock production—are the concoctors of the Adelphi piece; but, asin The Tem- 
pest,where the construction was already formed and the task comparatively facile, they suc- 
ceeded; so in the new piece at the Haymarket they have, if not exactly failed, assuredly 
not produced a similarly-favourable result. There is much spirit, mingled with much 
slang; some wit, and considerable weariness; and, if one-half of the piece were excised, 
the benefit to the audience and the profit to the management would be greatly improved. 
It will be not necessary to recite the incidents of Camaralzaman and his Badour, as 
the story is familiar to most, and to those who are strangers to this sweetest and 
most imaginative of all fictions, we would counsel them to lose no time in perusing 
it. Of course, as in such cases made and provided, the elegance and refinement vanish , 
the fine moral is evaporated, and the fancy and the true poetry, and the quaint oriental- 
isms are lowered, and debased, and commonplaced, and strained from their propriety, 
and made the vehicle of parodies, puns, political pasquinades, slang, and hits ad cap- 
tandum vulgus. The local colouring that imparts so strong a charm to the original is 
replaced by a species of semi-cockney illustration; and the extravaganza bears about as 
much resemblance to the source from which it is borrowed as does a dried fig to the 
bronzed and golden-tinted, and almond-shaped fruit, in its ripe and luscious freshness. 
The creations of the Eastern fabulist are distorted into queer shapes, and the descrip- 
tions are twisted into odd relations—but such are the elements of the burlesque, and 
which strike the mind when the story is well known ; but where this is not the case all 
seems weary, stale, and unprofitable, and seems rather like a troubled dream than as a 
medium for mirth or improvement. The songs are, however, very well adapted, and the 
uirs catching and popular. Bland and Miss Horton exert themselves successfully, 
and the dresses and the scenery are showy and tolerably well painted. 


LYCEUM. 


Madame Vestris has produced a drawing-room extravaganza, full of elegant scenery, 
and graceful costumes; but Planche, the head and front, and prime minister and arbiter 
elegantiarum of the Court of Faery, has signally failed this Christmas-tide in imparting 
either spirit or fun to his new budget of ways and means. The pretty story of Madame 
d’Anois, “ The King of the Peacocks,” has furnished the subject, but much that it 
possesses in its prose form of interest and moral has flown off in the dramatic and 
rhyming elaboration. All that liberal expenditure could effect bas been done, but, as 
with the new novelty at the Haymarket, it is by one good half too long, aud the music 
generally which is wedded to the parodies is out of place and lachrymose, rather than 
genial and cheerful. The scenery was gorgeous, but the piece wofully dull, and will 
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bear no comparison to the numerous works of this yenre which have issued from the 
clever pen of its author. The acting was pains-taking, but Miss Howard, though pretty, 
isa mere novice, without vocal pretension ; and Madame Vestris, though possessing taste, 
judgment, and some musical knowledge, lacks vocal power—her means have departed 
with the things before the flood. The King of the Peacocks was rather listened to than 
enjoyed, and cannot calculate upon a lengthened career. 


MARYLEBONE. 


Mr. Watts is one of our most enterprising managers. We thought it impossible 
within the limits of any but one of the largest theatres to have produced a pantomime 
on sogranda scale as that of One O’Clock; or, Harlequin Hardikanute, the Knight and the 
Wooden Demon. The opening is founded on the celebrated romantic drama, by M. G. Lewis, 
entitled The Wood Demon, in which a knight who has sold his soul to the Devil, on certain 
conditions against time, is choused out of his bargain by a clock being faster than his 
creditor. The original piece created an amazing sensation, and so will, doubtless, the pan- 
tomime, for all the interest of the storyis kept up, but burlesqued ; so that instead of shud- 
dering with horror or crying with sympathy, the audience is compelled tolaugh throughout, 
In few instances is it necessary to be very critical in praise or dispraise of a pantomime ; 
but the one under notice is pervaded with such genuine legitimacy (pantomimes are 
legitimate, and preceded tragedy), and got up in such an artistic spirit, that we feel 
called upon to pronounce our approval more as we should that of a work of art out of a 
theatre than of an annual vehicle for fun and practical joke. Every scene is a drawing; 
and the splendour of the supernatural effects are in such keeping with the poetry of 
the subject as to realise even the magnificent conceptions infused into us of fairy land 
by a perusal of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The incidents have all the pith and 
waggery of the olden school, and their humorousness is less dependent upon tumbling 
and the thievish propensities of Clown than upon the sparkling salt of the concoctor’s 
imagination. To similar ingredients did Mother Goose and other pantomimes of yore 
owe the success they experienced. The tricks, too, are superior to any we have 
witnessed for years, being most of them original, and all executed with an ingenuity 
and precision that mock the most vigilant eye, and set all conception at defiance. These 
things are in general very bunglingly performed, and easily seen through; but Mr. 
Watts appears to have held consultation with the “ Wizard of the North” on the occa- 
sion; for on no other hypothesis can we account for the excellence pervading this 
department. The principal and important characters of Ciown, Harlequin, and Colum- 
bine, were well supported by Mr. Jefferini, Mr. Morland, and Miss Sarah Healey; but 
we would suggest to the first-named gentleman that Shakspeare has somewhere said, 
“Let your clowns say no more than is set down for them”—a maxim which he, we 
thought, indecorously outraged more than once. The houses have been exceedingly 
well attended; and we predict a long run to the present attraction, 

The manager has, we are pleased to find, notified his intention to restore the prices 
of admission to the scale that existed prior to the engagement of Mr. Buckstone and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 


SURREY. 


The philosopher, moralist, and physician alike inculcate the physical as well as mental 
necessity for recreation; it is therefore of importance that establishments for public 
entertainment should be under the superintendence of heads competent to the task of 
catering for one of the chief requisitions of humanity, In this respect the Surrey Theatre 
was opened on Boxing-night, under the best auspices, being under the joint management of 
Miss Vincent and Mr. Shepherd. The qualifications of theatrical directors vary in value 
according to locality. The lessees of the Surrey might not feel exactly at home in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, but Mr. Lumley would feel equally abroad on their side of the water ; 
whilst, in their proper sphere, each party becomes invincible. Miss Vincent has for 
some years been before the public under every management calculated to improve her 
judgment in the direction of a minor theatre; and this, added to her own natural 
powers, must qualify her for the position she has sought. But no concern prospers 
without a man at the helm, Miss Vincent has, therefore, evinced the soundest foresight 
in sharing a management where the theatrical flock is under the care of a Shepherd of 
so much experience as her co-lessee. That gentleman, we have seen, possesses all 
the tact and ability necessary for his post, and will doubtless ensure success. 
On entering the theatre on Boxing-night we found ourselves within a sumptuously- 
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decorated place of amusement, sufficient to dazzle the eyes of all Surrey. The place is 
one sheet of gilding, and though our own taste is more quiet, we have no doubt that 
the resident gentry within a mile of the Obelisk will view it as the ne plus ultra of 
splendour. The chandelier is really elegant, and to those who delight in glitter the 
place will possess every ornamental attraction they can desire. The company has been 
well selected, but of the opening piece—further than that it was put upon the stage 
with the best appointments of wardrobe and scenery—we cannot attempt an opinion, as 
“ not a sound was heard,” owing to the proverbial enthusiasm of a Surrey audience on 
Boxing-night. It is entitled The Secretary, and we earned by our patience the means of 
recording that it occupied three hours in representation ; how far the composure of our 
feelings during that period might have given way to mental excitement had we heard 
anything of plot, incident, or language, we are not prepared to say. If they merited 
notice the run of the piece will enable us to record our opinion hereafter. The panto- 
mime is from the fertile brain of E. L. Blanchard, whois exceedingly happy in this 
species of entertainment, although we must assert him to be exceedingly sacrilegious in 
his notions of poetry, which is evinced in the subject selected for his present production. 
Who has not shed tears over “ The Mistletoe Bough?” and yet it is upon that pathetic 
song that our author has founded his pantomime of Harlequin Lord Lovel; or, Lady 
Nancy Bell and the Fairies of the Silver Oak. We, however, forgive the profanation in 
deference to the wit and talent with which it has been effected. The comic business is 
much better than usual, and T. Matthews, as Clown, attacks our sides most unmercifully. 
It is almost unnecessary to add that standing-room was not attainable ten minutes after 
the opening of the doors, and that the pantomime was most successful. 


EXETER HALL. 
Jenny Linp anp Menperssoun’s “ Eriyan.” 


On the afternoon of Friday, the 15th ult., as early as half-past two o’clock, were to be 
seen, in front of Exeter Hall, crowds of well-dressed persons of both sexes, braving the 
inclemencies of a miserable day, with a composure that filled the great-coated man of 
business who hurried by with the utmost amazement; and even impelled him to peep 
from beneath the shelter of his umbrella to ascertain the cause, Not a word of 
complaint, not a murmur was heard; a purpose had called the multitude together, and 
that purpose was awaited with true English imperturbability, in spite either of wind or 
weather. That purpose was to hear the music of one of the greatest composers of all 
time, executed by the chief songstress of the age, in aid of the funds now collecting 
towards the foundation of the Mendelssohn Scholarships, in the Musical Conservatory at 
Leipsic, commemorative of the mighty master who has already perpetuated his name to 
the latest posterity by the loftiness and grandeur of his works, 

In order to ensure a perfect execution of this immortal oratorio of Elijah, selected for 
the occasion, every attention had been paid to the auxiliary departments, The Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in tribute to the memory of a departed brother, had selected the 
flower of their choral body to aid upon the occasion, and accorded the use of their 
spacious platform, organ, and new orchestral arrangements. Mr. Benedict, who superin- 
tended the splendid vocal and instrumental department, on a scale of unsurpassed 
grandeur, added upwards of one hundred choristers from the upper classes of Mr. Hullah; 
and added to these was the whole strength of the Academy voices, and a band, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty instrumental performers of high eminence. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to Mr. Benedict for his admirable management of this 
vast host, which he conducted with that ease and precision only attainable by the highest 
degree of talent, 

A slight damp was cast over the anticipations of the audience previous to the com- 
mencement of the oratorio, by the issue of an announcement at the doors, worded to 
the following effect :— 

MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Exeter Ha.u.— December 15, 1848, 
The committee respectfully announce that the parts allotted in the programme for the 
performance this evening to 
Miss Dolby . will be sung by Miss M. WILLIAMs. 
Miss M. Williams.. do, ......Mrs. Nose (late Miss Duvat). 
Mr. Phillips ...... 

That such a change should occur a 

and we took pains to learn the cause, which it appears arose from a disagreement 
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between the committee, Mr. Phillips, and Miss Dolby, in consequence of a refusal to 
admit the wife and sister of these vocalists to hear the performance of the last rehearsal, 
and the consequent determination of Mr. Phillips and Miss Dolby not to sing at all. We 
think these eminent vocalists acted in bad taste, considering that they had not proffered 
their gratuitous services for the occasion as did Jenny Lind. They subsequently saw 
their error, and offered to fulfil their engagement, but the committee declined, at the same 
time enclosing a cheque for the amount they were to have received. Onany other oc- 
casion the contre temps would have been fatal, but the prevailing feeling was the desire of 
hearing Jenny Lind, and all other considerations were absorbed in that one sentiment. 
Her intonation of the English tongue was singularly correct, and her interpretation of 
the mighty work selected imparted to it a splendour it had never yet experienced. Her 
reception was as gratifying as the stringency of etiquette would permit, but more sub- 
dued of course than she is accustomed to receive within the walls of a theatre. Her 
opening essay, in the double quartet and-chorus in G, “ For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee,” and her recitative and air of the Widow’s, “ What have I to do with 
thee, thou Man of God ?” was rendered with all that exquisite effect whieh none but 
Jenny Lind can impart with so near an approach to perfection. Her expression of the 
passage, “I go mourning all day long; J lie down and weep at night,” was exquisitely 
touching, and pourtrayed the struggle between sorrow for her child and hope in the Man 
of God. It elicited loud applause. Her superb organ was next exerted to give effect to 
the quartet, ‘“‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord!’’ and was a rare specimen of charmingly- 
conspicuous voice and science. In the opening of the second part the fine aria, in B. 
Minor, ‘“ Hear ye, Israel,” was so magnificently interpreted by Jenny Lind that but for 
the chorus it would have elicited an encore, the words “ Thus saith the Lord: Be not 
afraid,” producing an electric effect. The trio, “ Lift thine eyes to the mountains,” and 
the quartet and chorus in C, “ Holy, holy, holy, is God the Lord,” were both encored ; 
and in each the supremacy of Jenny Lind over every living singer was pre-eminently 
maintained. The other solo singers acquitted themselves to the high satisfaction of the 
audience. Mr. Henry Smart presided at the organ with his usual proficiency, but the 
highest praise is due to Benedict, who surpassed himself in the fulfilment of his arduous 
duties. Altogether the performance was worthy the occasion, and the results will no 
doubt be of important benefit to the cause intended to be advanced. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society. 


Exeter Hall, although originally intended solely for religious meetings, has 
by circumstances become rather the true Hall of St. Cecilia than the arena for the pro- 
mulgation of the tenets of various sects. The history of the Sacred Harmonic Society has 
but little to distinguish it from the commencement of other societies, but its growth has 
been extraordinary, and its present maturity may be justly deemed prodigious. A few 
amateurs of sacred music were wont to meet to indulge themselves in a sort of Sternhold 
and Hopkins delectation ; the members increased, and a better class of music was 
affected, until the inspired creations of Handel were attempted. The society grew in 
numbers and in powers, until it was determined to have regular meetings, and the 
public were invited to pass judgment on the musical progress of the members; there was 
an orchestra embodied, consisting of amateurs and professionals, a chorus formed of the 
same mixed materials, and known and appreciated vocalists engaged to support the solos. 
The result was tremendous—the religious public, who would not listen to celestial music, 
if breathed in a theatre, crowded to hear The Messiah and the several other works of the 
mighty master at Exeter Hall. Great indeed was the march of progress—the gatherers 
of the oratorios became by slow degrees more exacting ; faults were discovered in the 
execution, and grumblers segregated. The society, which was established solely for the 
performance and audition of Handel—and Handel alone—craved other food,and Spohr and 
Mendelssohn brought them harmonious harvests to lay upon the altar of sacred song 
erected at Exeter Hall. After some few years there were discontents and complainings, 
and criticisms, and suggestions, and murmurs of revolution. What had been sufficient 
for the comparatively uninformed tastes of the general public, became food for the 
critical acumen of the public press, and the ill-assorted orchestra, and the 
heritancy of the conductorship, and various other subjects of complaint became 
rife, until the “large voice” reverberated through the land, and a new system, 
improved and elaborated, was insisted upon. There were committees and sub- 
committees, Surmanites and Perryites, until the Costa was finally placed upon the 
high seat, and the Italian leader was installed as pope of the musical vatican. Let us 
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be just as well as critical. The innovation upon theold system has been judicious—the 
enlargement of the orchestra and its mechanical form, and instrumental distribution, and 
its choral arrangement are evident advantages. The chaff has been winnowed from the 
corn; and now, in lieu of an incomplete and inefficient band, we have a powerful 
orchestra, constituted of some of our best performers, and the choral force has been 
increased in numbers, and goodvoices have taken the place of cracked lungs and worn-out 
pulmons. Again, the adding the voices of boy choristers in place of inexcusable altos, 
gives body and variety to the mighty harmonies of the ecclesiastical works. 

The original society, true to the time-honoured errors, objected to any changes but such 

as might be obtained by accident, and thus a disseverance occurred ; and the result is the 
existence of two musical societies with the self-same object—the giving adequate voice 
to the writers of oratorios, Mr. Surman, the original founder and conductor, has been 
adhered to by many old admirers and friends, and works are given much in the same style 
by which the elder society was distinguished. Now, having neither favour, predilection, 
specific objects, nor personal views, either for or against either society, new or old, we may 
truly aver that with the present high musical intelligence improvement was necessary,— 
and a solid improvement has, we must say, been realised by the change. It must appear, 
notwithstanding the crowds that flock to hear the Costa interpretings, that the 
Surmanites adhere loyally to the “ old antique” state of matters. The Messiah, up to this 
time, has been the chief attraction, as it must ever remain, being the most marvellous and 
the most complete musical epic ever imagined or completed. It was written after Handel 
had gained experience and firmness by the production of his oratorios of Esther, Deborah, 
Athalia, Israel in Egypt, and Saul, During the composition of these works, Handel was 
still occupied in writing Italian operas. There was much prejudice and clamour against the 
great Dutchman—his operas were comparative failures ; and, after litigation with lessees 
and quarrels with the singers, he determined to leave this department of his art, and 
devote himself to the loftiest range of human composition—a devotion which, as he was 
heard to say, “‘ was worthier his advancing years.” The Imperishable Messiah was the 
first essay which followed this pious resolve. A memorandum found in the original 
manuscript informs us that the entire work was written in the wonderfully-short space 
of twenty-one days. It was begun on Saturday, the 22nd of August, 1741, and com- 
pleted on Saturday, the 12th of September. It was first produced in London, and 
produced no effect; but subsequently elicited the highest approbation in Dublin. We 
are told by Lord Kinnoul, who was present at this performance, that the audience was 
exceedingly struck and affected by the music in general; but when the Chorus struck 
up “For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” they were so transported that they 
all—with the King, who was present—started up, and remained standing till the 
chorus was ended; and hence it became the fashion in England for the audience 
to stand while that part of the music (the ‘“ Hallelujali’’ ehorus) is perform- 
ing. Some days after the exhibition of this divine oratorio Handel went to 
pay his respects to Lord Kinnoul, with whom he was particularly acquainted. 
His lordship paid him some compliments on the noble entertainment which he 
had lately given the town. ‘My lord,” said Handel, “I should be: sorry if 
I only entertained them; I wish to make them better!” The profit of the first 
performance of The Messiah was given by the composer for the benefit of the Poor 
Pensioners in the city of Dublin; and from the year 1749 to the time of his death in 
‘1759 it was annually performed for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital. ‘The total 
sum thus realised to the society in 1777 amounted to 10,293/.! As a proof of its 
undying popularity, we may record the fact that The Messiah was given last Friday 
by the London Sacred Harmonic Seciety, and on Saturday by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The oratorio as performed by the latter body is perfect in the readings and 
the executions, and a light and shade is obtained by the band and chorus unparalleled 
in musical annals, The effect is sublime. 

Mendelssohn’s last and greatest work, Elijah, has also been performed magnifi- 
cently. Costa has carefully studied the inner meaning of the score, and his firmness 
and perfect command of the vast means at his disposal, impart to it a delicacy and a 
force far beyond that produced by the composer. This fine work has never received 
such ample justice as upon the occasion of its performance for the funds in aid of the 
Mendelssohn Scholarships. The soprano part was taken by Jenny Lind, and rendered 
with a devotional feeling, a musical appreciation, and a splendour of voice, perfectly 
marvellous. Benedict conducted, and the Hullah First Class joined their aid to those of 
the choral aids of the two societies. 
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Lonpon WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


A series of cheap musical ré-unions have been undertaken by Mr. Stammers ; and as 
far as they have progressed, have greatly succeeded. No effort is made to improve the 
study or appreciation of the art, neither are concerted pieces from the illustrious masters 
of classic song attempted—the ruling attraction being the rendering of popular songs 
and duets, and instrumental solos, Selections have been given from several fashionable 
operas, and well-known songs which have obtained an universal hold of the general 
public mind are sung by the leading vocalists. Sims Reeves isof course the grand 
attraction, and has enlarged his popularity by singing the well-known effusions of Dibdin, 
Braham, and others of the same calibre, with some few-and-far-between hearings of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert. Miss Dolby, the Misses Pyne, and the 
Misses Williams, and other sideral celebrities, have warbled their most attractive 
songs, and Thalberg has exhibited his marvels of pianism, and Vivier has enunciated 
his harmonies on the French Horn. The Wednesday Concerts, as far as regards the 
promulgation of a better order of musical taste, may not take an elevated rank, but the 
crowds by which they are attended, and the enthusiasm which prevails, prove that they 
are peculiarly fitted to the appetites of the million. 





THE CASINOS. 


Manners and customs are as importable as merchandise, and England has of late 
displayed a very Continental predilection in her amusements. We should have liked to 
have seen a casino attempted in the time of the Roundheads! The bare thought is 
sufficient to bring Oliver Cromwell to life again, for the purpose of inciting the “ Bare- 
bones” parliament to the enaction of a statute for the suppression of such an assemblage. 
There is, however, no harm in casinos, so long as they are well conducted ; and we must 
say that those at present established have our hearty good wishes. The young men of 
the day, and their sweethearts, have not apartments sufficiently large for the exercise of 
dancing ; and the regulations of a public ball-room preclude the unshackled enjoyment 
of its pleasures, by the restrictions they impose upon costume and leisure. A man feels 
an impulse for dancing as he does for a bath, and nothing can be more pleasant than to 
turn in at the spur of the moment, and gratify the feeling while it lasts. Wecan do 
this at a casino, but nowhere else. ‘The female, also, who, after the confinement of the 
day, may wish to exercise her limbs in this healthy recreation, can do so at a trifling expense, 
without even taking off her bonnet: no small consideration to one whose time is 
limited. With these impressions, we think ourselves fully warranted to notice the 
casinos amongst the other amusements ef the day. 


LavrRENt's.—This is the father of the above institutions, and the test of time has 
entitled it to support. The Parisian experience of Mr. Laurent has qualified him in an 
eminent degree for the assumption of the management in such a place, whilst the well- 
known talent of his family as instrumentalists ensures that excellence in the musical 
department without which the place would lose its attractions. Every regulation neces- 
sary to order is enforced with urbanity, but strictness; and on all the occasions of our 
visiting the place we have observed that the company was respectable, and knew how to 
preserve themselves “‘ within the limits of becoming mirth.” During the last few weeks 
the number of its visitors has increased nightly. 


WatnaLta.—This is a noble room, admirably adapted for Terpsichorean exercise. 
Its fine orchestra is now under the direction of Musard the younger; who, to all the 
prestige of his father’s name adds the requisite abilities for his position, ‘The place is 
fitted up with great care and taste, and has acquired a popularity it deserves, An 
evening’s dancing can nowhere be better enjoyed; and those who study decorum need 
not fear to see it offended. 


Herr REDL’s.—Without any attempt to vie with its competitors in splendour of 
decorative appointment, the casino in Holborn has been rendered by its proprietor 
quite as attractive in other respects. All acquainted with the expanse occupied by the 
Holborn Baths will at once be aware that a saloon on its site must be sufficiently 
spacious for the purposes to which it is devoted. Many of our readers are doubtless 
aware that Herr Redl formerly wielded the Jaton at the Walhalla; so that his ef- 
ficiency for conducting in a place of his own is sufficiently guaranteed. The refresh- 
ment and smoking rooms lining the exterior of the saloon are replete with comfort, and 
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the refreshments are both excellent in quality and moderate in price. With this and 


the other casinos there need be no rivalry, as all are located where a sufficient circle of 
visitors can be constantly commanded. 





THE EXHIBITIONS. 


CoLossEuUM.—It is usual to speak of the “lions” of London; but the Colosseum is 
something more—it is the “leviathan” of the Metropolis; and though there may be 
whales, and Behemoths as well, it is impossible to feel an insensibility to the monster 
attractions of this truly magnificent establishment. There can be but one objection to 
paying it a visit, which is that, being there, you know not how to tear yourself away. 
A day within its walls closely resembles a day in the suburbs of Rome, where you may 
wander from villa to ruin, and from garden to cave, throughout a morn, a noon, and an 
eve, and yet not traverse more than a few rods of ground. It is, in fact, as grand and as 
unique an assemblage of nature and art as can be witnessed. It is only by his works 
that the might of man is understood, and the Colosseum forms one of the monuments by 
which that might may be estimated. Stupendous in size, superb in its exquisite decora- 
tions, and perfect in all it offers to the admiration, it stands unrivalled as a truly great 
achievement. The grand panorama of Paris by Night, is alone an exhibition of sufficient 
attraction. The Glyptotheca, or Museum of Sculpture, has already cost us many visits, 
and we must pay more before we have sufficiently inspected the chef d’euvres of art in 
statuary with which it abounds. The Stalactite Caverns at Adelsberg are truly described, 
as the most magnificent of all the temples that nature has built for herself in the regions 
of night; whilst the classic ruins, the far-famed Swiss cottage, Mont Blanc, the Mer de 
Glace and Alpine torrent, all unite in forming a coup d’eil such as we have described, and 
filling the mind with wonder, as well as delight, from the time of entrance to that of 
taking a peep into the Daguerreotype gallery on leaving. To notice the place at all is an 
impulse to praise it, for we can truly add that we never visit it without finding something 
new to attract and amaze. 

Roya Cycrorama.—TLe hall attached to the Colosseum having been prepared as a 
Cyclorama of Lisbon, before and after the fearful earthquake of 1755, we gave it an in- 
spection on the day of opening. The fittings are superb, and excited our unqualified 
admiration. There are three excellent copies from the cartoons of Raffaelle, and a painted 
ceiling of elaborate design by Mr. Horner ; whilst the splendid and tastefully-arranged 
draperies and gilded mouldings of the reserved seats impart to the hall the snug yet 
elegant appearance of some vestibule in a nobleman’s mansion fitted up for the per- 
formance of a masque or play. With respect to the Cyclorama itself there can but be 
one opinion. As a painting and a well-managed piece of machinery, it is a first-rate 
work ; but it possesses a dramatic interest also that acts upon the feelings and emotions, 
and imbues it with a reality that enchains the spectator until all is over. It opens with 
the mouth of the Tagus, bearing on its sluggish bosom the picturesque vessels and ships 
of the country. Slowly drifting with the tide we pass the mountainous districts and 
other objects of interest, so well known to the traveller, until we reach the grand square 
of Lisbon, with its noble flights of steps, its massive arches, and other colossal deco- 
rations in the vicinity of the regal and other palaces of the famous statue and fountain 
of Apollo. Of a sudden a sound is heard well calculated to convey an impression of the 
crash and thunderings which preceded a calamity more terrible than that even of Hercu- 
laneum. Darkness comes over the place; the roar increases, and we dimly behold the 
overflow of the sea, not in a swollen tide, but in mountainous billows, each bearing and 
rending some magnificent vessel, presenting a scene of horror that vividly impresses the 
imagination. This over, the natural light of day again appears, and we once more fix our 
gaze upon “ fair Lisbon,”—but how fallen !—fallen to the ground, a mass of ruins. 
Palaces—monuments of man’s pride—convents, the dwellings of rich and poor, all lie 
shattered by the mighty shock ; and, to complete the fearful wreck, flames and the sea 
approach at different sides to complete the scene of devastation. This beautiful work of 
art is from a painting by Mr. Danson and his son, after a design by Bradwell, and forms 
a praiseworthy addition to existing attractions. The view was fashionably attended and 
elicited great admiration. erin 

Banvarp’s GEOGRAPHICAL PANORAMA OF THE MissisSIPPI AND MissouRt RIVERS. 
—This is the largest work of art extant, and, apart from its merits as a painting, is a 
curiosity all should witness. Let the reader fancy a trip in a steamer to Gravesend, 
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with the banks of the Thames studded by all the objects which ina course of three thousand 
miles are to be witnessed, in a passage from the mouth of the Yellow Stone to the City of 
New Orleans, and he will form some idea of this extraordinary exhibition. We are old 
enough to remember the chalked panorama of the Battle of Trafalgar traced by an honest 
mendicant on the walls of Kew Gardens, and which occupied an extent of two miles; 
but even that has been exceeded in the present instance, for the painting of Mr. Banvard 
covers three miles of canvas. Being the production of a self-taught artist, we do not 
view its execution with that severity of eye usually demanded by works of art; but laying 
that consideration aside thereis really no fault to be found with the picture. It is well drawn, 
and tastefully painted, and possesses, moreover, that truthfulness of portraiture, which in a 
work of the sort is most required. The artist is a kindred spirit with Belzoni, and 
though uneducated, is evidently a man of great genius. It appears that the idea of 
painting the largest picture in the world occurred to his mind even in boyhood, and 
though moneyless and friendless, he pursued his project until it was accomplished. 
During the period of exhibition, he entertains the spectator with an account of his 
adventures during the number of years in which he was occupied on the task, and thus 
completes the delusion under which the spectator labours, of being actually present at 
the scenes represented. ; 

It is unnecessary to follow the succession of views in detail, but we cannot refrain from 
expatiating on the remarkable fidelity with which everything is depicted, from the rude 
wigwam of the Indian to the castellated bluffs of Assinnaboin’s Bar. Nothing tending 
to characterise the country is omitted, and a better notion of American scenery is con- 
veyed to the mind than could possibly have been effected by any other means. Even the 
rocks are painted with colours prepared from the very objects represented. It is seldom 
that the mere representation of a view is superior to the view itself, but in this instance 
such is the fact. In navigating the leviathan rivers themselves, we have frequently to 
traverse a distance of four hundred miles, with nothing but dead, flat landscapes; but 
here objects of interest are of course brought together, and in two hours all is to be seen 
that would occupy a twelvemonth in reality. A few more such paintings would give every 
man the experience of a traveller, and do more to convey accurate notions of what the 
world is than any book that might be written. One remark, however, we must not 
omit. Those who witness Mr. Banvard’s panorama will never sigh to exchange the 
lovely views of their own land for the vast and dreary wastes of American scenery; there 
is more to be seen in a trip from London-bridge to Richmond, than along the whole 
line of coast, from the Yellow Stone Bluffs to New Orleans. 


Burrorp’s New PanoraMa, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—THE RviINs oF PoMPEII.—At the 
present period, when the Metropolis is being converted into one vast cosmorama, a good 
view of Pompeii was wanted to complete the requisitions of public curiosity; this has 
in good time been contributed by Mr. Burford, with the aid of Mr. H. C. Selous, whose 
artistic powers have before called forth our commendations. We were present at the 
private view on Friday last, previous to the day of opening, and are happy to award it 
our warmest praise; it has been placed in the upper gallery, formerly occupied by the 
view of Athens, and unfolds a scene of wonders to the eye. It presente the remarka- 
ble spectacle of ruin without decay; a whole city preserved from the corroding hand of 
time suddenly fixed, and, after having been inhumed for eighteen centuries, again un- 
folded, unaltered, to be compared with the drama of human life in the present day. 
The panorama is taken from the Forum, from whence a most comprehensive view of the 
principal excavations is obtained, and nothing can exceed the interest it excites. The 
city of the illustrious dead is laid before us. The eye penetrates the retirement of Sallust, 
the abodes of Cicero, Diomede, and Panza, and the house of Pliny the elder, who per- 
ished in the eruption that immured the place in its living tomb; wine-shops with 
checquers for a sign, like those of our own taverns, mark the resort of the convivial; and 
the theatres and other places of amusement prove that the tastes of human nature have 
for ages been the same. The foreground is occupied by a vast area, once the favourite 
resort for business and pleasure of the citizens ; around, and adding to its forlorn gran- 
deur, are the temples of Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, the Pantheon, triumphal arches, 
and other public buildings. Ata short distance, and forming a prominent feature in the 
scene, stands the stern sovereign, Vesuvius, calmly overlooking the devastation he has 
caused; and around, in every direction, the country presents a scene of splendour and 
picturesque beauty not to be surpassed; especially towards the West, overlooking the 
fertile plain of Nocera, to the town of Castel a Mare, with the lofty Mount Lactarius, 
Torrento, with its white cliffs, the blue sea of the Gulf of Naples, and the fine islands 
of Capri, Ischia, and Procida at its mouth. Those who have read “The Last Days of 
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Pompeii,” by Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, will feel delighted to trace the scenes of that ele 
gant novel so beautifully embodied in the work before them, and we would hint that none 
should miss a gratification of such classic interest. The views of Paris and Vienna are 
still open, and continue to excite much curiosity on account of recent events. 


PoLYTECHNIC INstTITUTION.—We have been gratified to witness at this institution 
during the holiday week the shoals of small fry from the country, who swarmed here as a 
matter of course to hear Drs. Bachhoffner and Ryan lecture on the electric light,the phi- 
losophy of an empty bottle, and to see the phantasmagoria, the magic mirror, the diving 
bell, the dissolving views, and the galvanic apparatus, and all sorts of other diverting and 
other philosophical things, fraught with instruction and delight, in exactly the proportions 
best suited for the mind, that in unbending, should be preserved from becoming con- 
tracted. It was gratifying to notice how well everything was understood by the young 
urchins ; and if one thing could offer a more significant commentary than another on the 
utility of this and similar institutions, it would be the pleasing evidence we have men- 
tioned that science in jest produces philosophy in earnest. 





OUR MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Whatever may be the reason that keeps our English Operas closed, there can be no 
doubt that the taste for music is more extensively diffused each day. This is evinced 
by the increasing number of musical productions, which abound in delightful variety 
throughout the country, and meet with purchasers as soon as published. The amateur 
and professional dilettanti will, therefore, we feel assured, accord us an approval for the 
increased arrangements we have made for the introduction in our present and future 
numbers of sound musical reviews, from the pen of one whose judgment wil! be un- 
biassed by partiality or favour, and who is consequeiitly qualified to direct the taste of 
the public. The science of song does not meet that universal support from the press of 
our country to which, as one of the liberal arts, it is entitled. This does not, we are 
aware, arise from any lack of sympathy on the part of our literati, or of a non-participation 
in the prevailing taste, but simply because few of our writers have devoted themselves 
sufficiently to the study of music to justify them in pronouncing upon a subject su de- 
pendent upon the rules of art as well as the inspirations of genius; the consequence is 
that in the spirit of an honourable feeling they are compelled to leave the public to judge 
for itself, and hence it is that pianists and violinists are so frequently compelled to depend 
upon a mere name, or make their selections on the strength of a taking title. 

Little, we are assured, need be added on the impulse likely to be given to the interests 
of genuine merit and the cause of native music in general by the new feature thus in- 
troduced into our work. The British Clio has too long languished over a neglected 
harp, and we cheerfully and confidently step forward in the cause we have undertaken, 
It is unnecessary to reiterate the announcements we have already made, further than by 
pledging ourselves to persevere in a constant vigilance on all matters of lyrical interest, 
It will be seen that in another portion of the present number we have presented the reader 
with our first article on Music: ITs RISE AND Procress. This will be continued until 
the subject is complete, and will, we trust, aid in spreading information on a science too 
little understood. 

It will be seen that we have adopted a new mode of classification in our reviews, by 
arranging the different works noticed under the heads of their respective publishers. 
This will spare the reader much trouble, and prevent mistakes which often possess an 
undesirable tendency that is sufficiently obvious, 








R. ADDISON AND CO. 


Tue Hatis or My FaTHERS; THE MERRY DANCE IS NOT FOR ME; THEY CALL ME 
HERE, THEY CALL METHERE. Words by Fitzball; music by Henri Laurent. These 
will be recognised as the titles of two very popular ballads and an extravaganza, in the 
opera of Quentin Durward, which adverse circumstances so prematurely withdrew from 
public appreciation. Mr. Laurent is a young composer—very young, and this his 
maiden effort; but the compositions before us bear the stamp of talent, and hold forth 
high promise for the future. The first is a sweet ballad in F, and will recommend itself 
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to the pianofortes of amateurs; the second, the chef d’euvre of the opera, is too well 
known to need comment: it is set in B flat, and is instinct with that devotional feeling 
breathed by the very beautiful words. We think, however, it would have added to the 
effect had the accompaniment inserted in the orchestral arrangement for the cornet-a- 
piston been retained in that for the pianoforte. The “ Maitre Pierre” bears the marks 
of an experienced composer rather than one so young as Mr. Laurent; it is highly 
characteristic, and must prove a favourite. 

Two Fantasias, BY RossELLE. Les Huguenots and Marguerite d’Anjou have given 
birth to two fantasias, which are of unequal merit. The first has our approval, and is 
well adapted in its arrangement for the display of that rapidity of fingering so much in 
vogue ; but the second is rather obscure, and does not clearly convey the intention of 
the composer. 


CHARLES AND ROBERT OLLIVIER. 


Au! WERT THOU MINE. Words adapted by Bartholomew ; music by F. R. Kiicken. 
This is a little romance in A flat, 2-4 time. Not very original, but pleasing; 
although it suits our taste less than most of the productions of Kiicken. 

*TIs BLISS INDEED TO WATCH THY SMILE. Words by A. W. Hammond; music by 
Brinley Richards. This is a plaintive melody, well adapted to the sentiment of some 
sweet words, and of a character to win its way into favour. 

Viota. A la Valse Fantasia pour Piano. Par Brinley Richards. (Dedicated to 
Mrs. Charles Kean.) A brilliant waltz, the first motive of which is light and grace- 
ful; but from the change of key, and where it returns to the original, the ideas 
appear to become a little straggling. ‘This we are willing to attribute to carelessness 
rather than deficiency of talent in so promising a composer as Mr. Brinley Richards, 


METZLER AND CO. 


THE BLACKsMITHS OF COLOGNE. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. Composed by Stephen 
Glover. Mr. S. Glover tells us, in recommendation of this piece, that he heard the air 
on which it is founded very sweetly sung by the workmen in a bdlacksmith’s shop at 
Cologne. Now, when we recal the remembrance of the blacksmith and “Glover” 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his “Fair Maid of Perth,” we cannot but imagine 
that our young, but popular composer, is desirous of insinuating some hidden meaning 
in his trddition; be that as it may, the air is pleasing and prettily arranged. 

Dotty VaRDEN. Ballad. Words by Charlotte Young; music by N. J. Sporle. 
There is nothing clings to the memory with more tenacity than the tunes by which we 
were hushed to sleep in childhood; therefore nought can be more dangerous for an 
aspiring lyrist than to dip into the nursery when aiming at gaining an introduction 
into the court of Clio, as detection must follow. Why, Mr. Sporle, what could you have 
been about, when you breathed your strains to the words of Miss Young as original ? 
Original! ‘‘Cease your Funning,” Mr. Sporle—cease your funning! Why, the notes 
you have brought together are the most familiar of all the selections in Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera ; and we can ourselves remember being hushed to slumber in childhood by the 
same air, set by an old one-eyed nurse to the following rather incomprehensible stanza, 
well known to the babyocracy of the North :— 

“ Eh, my hinny bird ! 
Eh, my hinny bird ! 
Eh, my hinny bird—Eh, hu eh !” 

There, Miss Young—(we now turn to the poetess)—these are the original words 
to the air introduced to your poetry by Mr. Sporle, and we will venture to wager that 
they are almost as inspiring as your own. Now, was it not too bad to select the pretty 
Dolly Varden for the double sacrifice to which she has been made to submit? Some 
young ladies, we know, will give us rhyme without reason, and others reason without 
rhyme ; while you—but hold! your lays shall speak for themselves,—and for us, we hope, 
in our capacity as critics. 

THE ARIEL, St. Ives, StocKHoLM, and Sospraon Polkas are lively and pleasing 
jars, excelling the generality of these compositions in their accentuation, and we think 
are likely to become very popular in the ensuing season. 


COCKS AND CO. 


HaMILTon’s MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Twelfth Edition.—The 
well-earned reputation of this work has advanced it to a twelftk edition, and we feel a 
pleasure in the opportunity it affords us of bestowing those encomiums upon its merits 
which will recommend it to our readers. As a book of instructions, it surpasses most of 
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its predecessors, and while the selections are all of the first class, the lessons are so lucid 
and intelligible that the improvement of the youngest learner is thereby secured. We 
cannot speak too highly of the sixty preludes and lessons, selected, arranged, and 
fingered by C. Czerny, which comprise some of the best pieces by the best masters. 

Wat ARE THE WILD Waves Savina? Words by J. E. Carpenter; music by 
Stephen Glover.—This is a duet in E flat, common time, with a triplet accompaniment. 
We wish our composers would shake off the fetters of imitation, and atrike out original 
thoughts, in preference to ideas from the Italian masters, which suffer sadly in the 
transfer. This is the only fault we have to find with the duet before us, which, did it 
not remind us of the Lucia and the Beatrice di Tenda, would be faultless. The 
idea suggested by the title captivates attention, and the words fulfil the promise that 
enchained us. The music, notwithstanding the little drawback to which we have 
alluded, is exceedingly sweet, and possesses all the elements of popularity. 

FLEUR DE MariE. Words by George James Cook; music by G. Barker, Had ‘“‘ My 
Beautiful Rhine,” and Henry Russell’s “ I’m Afloat,” never been composed, this would 
no doubt have become a popular song; but really Mr. Barker coquettes so conspicuously 
with both those melodies, that no one who hears ‘ Fleur de Marie” will feel inclined to 
accord to it the favour due alone to originality. It is in A flat, and the arrangement is so 
simple that any child may play it. The illustration, representing the heroine of Eugene 
Sue’s remarkable work, attired in her nun’s weeds, at the grating of her cell, is beauti- 
fully executed, and is sufficient in itself to sell the song. 


D’ALMAINE AND CO. 


The following ballads are from Mr. E. J. Loder’s new opera, Robin Goodfellow, 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre. The work is principally composed of solos, the 
plot and construction of the drama affording little or no scope for elaborated con- 
certed pieces. The instrumentation is, however, picturesque and scientific, and imparts 
an effect to the ballads which they do not intrinsically possess: for, though the 
rhythms are broad and well marked, the melodies are rather trite than original; still 
they possess that popular confrere and vocal quality which must ensure for them a place 
on most pianofortes. 

Say, WILT THOU ROAM WITH ME ? (sung by Miss Poole) is in the key A, 6-8 mea- 
sure. This is a most telling ballad, charmingly arranged and facile of execution. It 
has been nightly re-demanded. 

Ou! SWEET REMEMBRANCE OF DAYS LONG VANISHED! (sung by Mr. Charles 
Braham) is in the key of C, 3-4 time. This is graceful, and Scottish in character, and 
is admirably adapted to the voice and style of the vocalist. It is tender, fresh, and 
flowing ; and the accompaniment is so arranged as to support the voice without the 
modern charlatanism of quasi difficulties to alarm the performer. 

Ou! WERE NOT THIS A WORLD oF BLIss? Sung by Miss Poole. This is in E flat, 
3-4 time. This ballad is the very thing for a mezzo-soprano voice. It is exceedingly 
agreeable, and reminds one of many of its class—which, though of no large merit in a 
musical point of view, is assuredly no disadvantage to the music publisher. 

My Vittace Cuurcn. Sung by Mr. Weiss. In A flat, common time. An effective 
ballad in the buffian style: it possesses the customary attributes, and when rendered 
by a bass or baritone voice, will always ensure a welcome hearing. 


JULLIEN AND CO. 


JuLLIEN’s ALBUM, 1849.—An album with the name of Jullien on its title-page 
would leave little doubt respecting its fate were it but bound in baize and orna- 
mented with the stamp of the days he has won. But challenging, as it does, comparison 
with every similar work of the season, it can have but one destiny. In the libraries 
of musical antiquaries are to be seen the early editions of some of the old masters, 
printed on stunted quarto, with a surface like that of a sponge, and rejoicing in a hue 
so dark that it is a task of some difficulty to decypher the notes. ‘lhe difference 
between these and the chastely-elegant volume on the music-stand before us is almost 
amusing ; for the notes of the former look so big and burly, yet poverty-stricken, by the 
side of their well-proportioned successors, that they quite unsettle the devotion we feel 
inclined to accord the divinity within them. And there is more in this than we are 
apt to imagine, nor will we quarrel with the fact. Art is not Nature; and though 
the latter may when unadorned be adorned the most, the former somehow carries 
most favour when shining in the resources of some sister branch of art. It 
seems as though their patronage to kindred merit infused an addition to their own 
intrinsic value. If our theory be correct, Mr. Jullien has acted most judiciously. He 
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has covered his book with a very superb binding, and emblazoned his title-page in a 
manner that must attract admiration before a single note is heard. The contents, 
however, will fully sustain all the expectations the “ getting-up ” of the volume may 
create. They are far better selected than any of its predecessors, and consist of some 
really-brilliant pieces. Every novelty of the season in the shape of waltzes, polkas, 
quadrilles—together with the original Schottische-—has been carefully selected for the 
use of the ball-room and instrumentalists; while the pages devoted to vocalists are 
illustrated with the names of Auber, Weber, Glover, Lavenu, Loder, Angelina, Balfe, 
and others, to whom the school of song owes so much.—* Ma Brunette,” by Etienne 
Arvan, is one of the most charming songs contained in the “Album ;” it was first in- 
troduced to the English public by “ La fauvette a tete noir,” in conjunction with “ Bene- 
detta” and “ Les Yeux bleus,” during the past season.—‘ The Breeze,”’ from the Haydée 
of Auber, written by George Linley, is not one of the least attractions of this collection. 
It has been made popular in this country through the medium of our charming and ac- 
complished vocalist, Emma Lucombe. We are glad to notice among the collection 
the theme with which Kcenig created so much delight during the ‘last season of 
Jullien’s concerts, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. We allude to the “ Solitude” 
of Angelina, composed to the original German words (“Die stille’”) by Eichendorf, 
afterwards rendered into English by George Linley. The celebrity of this exquisite 
melody has a more deeply-seated source than usual, inasmuch as the ideas of the com- 
poser are sometimes descriptive of thoughts in the original which have been passed over 
in translation ; for instance, the passage with which Koenig makes heart and eye over- 
flow with emotion, and which occurs to the words, “Ich wiin-schte es wa-re schon 
morgen, Da fliegen zuei Lerchen auf,” has been rendered in a sense quite different to 
that of the original by Mr. Linley; inasmuch as his version is :— 
“Tis morn, and the forest bird’s singing, 
To labour the peasant repairs.” 
Whereas the literal translation would be,— 
| wish it were already morning, for I saw two larks fly upward ! 

And to this sense of the original Angelina has adhered by introducing a passage that 
at once conveys the idea of a bird carolling in answer to the truly poetic words we have 
quoted. Hence when the effect mentioned comes so thrillingly upon the ear, the listener, 
unknown to himself, is carried by the composer into communion with the poet of ano- 
ther land ; which all will allow to be a merit of no common degree. The illustration to 
this song is perhaps the best in the book, unless we except the scenes from Lucrezia 
Borgia and Le Huguenots, for the purpose of introducing the portraits of Grisi, Mario, 
Viardot Garcia, and Alboni, which are faithfully drawn and beautifully executed and 
coloured. The title-page of the book resembles a blaze of heraldic ornament. 

Drum Potka. Presented by Jullien to his patronesses on the occasion of his last 
benefit. This is a lively and very attractive air, well accentuated for dancers, and will 
be remembered for its exhilirating effect during the run of the concerts. 

THE CALEDONIAN QUADRILLES. Selected by Jullien. No man has better taste in 
the selection of national airs than Mr. Jullien. These quadrilles sustain his character in 
this respect, and we feel assured that the popular melodies he has chosen will often be 
heard during the present festive season, at the favoured resorts of Terpsichore. 

Mariette. G. Linley. This is an air bearing the characteristics of Swiss melody, 
set in G, 6-8 time. It has been sung at the concerts, by Miss Miran, with eclat, 
and is likely to be popular. 


MUSICAL BOUQUET OFFICE. 


THE Musicat Bouquet.—Vol. VIII. of this tribute to the present high standard of 
taste has been placed in our hands, but the feast both to the mental powers and the 
vision is so rich that we are less inclined to write than to gaze. Heretofore a work of 
similar pretensions has only been produced by way of Christmas Annual, or new year’s 
gift; but the “ Bouquet” combines the advantages of a musical serial and an annual also, 
eclipsing most and equalising all its literary competitors. It is difficult to conceive how 
any return can defray the expense of its beautiful binding and embellishments at the ex- 
ceedingly small price at which it is published. We presume, however, that an extensive 
circulation gives warrant to the proprietors to incur it. The volume before us contains 
one of the best musical selections that has yet appeared in the work, and furnishes us 
with a pleasing assurance that it is not in future intended to decrease in attraction, 
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Tue Hauntep Man. AChristmas Fancy. By Charles Dickens. 


In toiling the ascent of Fame there is infinitely less danger of a fall than when its 
giddy height has been attained. A lost footing may be recovered, a false step retaken; 
but when once the stand rests upon the pinnacle, there is no ground beyond to sustain 
the tread, if we step aside ; and the consequence is, that a single accident of the sort 
plunges the adventurer headlong to the bottom. Seldom, indeed, has a man displayed 
sufficient nerve to sustain himself on the eminence of renown: a few have proudly pre- 
served themselves from falling, but in the majority of cases down they come, precipitated 
by some slippery ingredient on which they hoped to have raised themselves one step 
higher. This is particularly observable with literary men, who no sooner acquire the 
popular voice than they consider themselves bound as well as qualified to turn up some 
mare’s-nest of ethics; to invent some new political principle or code of morals by which 
human nature may be thoroughly regenerated. The instant, however, an author con- 
templates any such freak, he ought to leave off writing and rest upon his fame. What 
he strives to grasp is incorporal ; he is seduced by a phantom, and if he will follow it 
he must quit the pedestal on which he has placed himself. 

Such, with the profoundest sorrow, must we announce to have been the case with Mr. 
Charles Dickens in respect to the class of literature of which the work before us is his 
most recent specimen. He has quitted his path, and lost his footing. Whilst he pre- 
served himself in the old healthy track of well-substantiated morals, who so delight- 
fully wielded the preceptor’s pen as himself ?—who so gracefully enunciated the sweet 
truths of humanity, and taught us how to feel and to endure ? But he has gone from his 
way. Nature is too primitive in her notions; and he thinks it high time to teach her to 
know better. What is the consequence ?—as miserable an abortion of the brain as 
ever conferred upon Tyro the stamp of dulness. Asa piece of theory it is absurd; asa 
narrative unnatural ; and as an offering from a public favourite to his admirers after a 
repose of two years it is utterly beneath criticism. A sentence so harsh applied to any- 
thing from the pen of Mr. Charles Dickens may savour of injustice as well as severity ; 
and we might have hesitated to employ it, but that we intend to make the work 
evidence against itself, and to show that “The Haunted Man” is poor, in both conception 
and execution, as *‘ The Christmas Carol” was rich. It will be necessary in the first place 
to point out the gradations of our author’s fall; for he has made some clutches in his 
descent at some imaginary help, by which he hoped to stay his progress. 

The golden pedestal of his fame was the volume just mentioned. It came upon the 
world like a sunbeam, brightly devised, brightly written, and brightly illustrated with 
pretty and brightly-coloured pictures; it warmed and cheered the national heart; was 
pronounced Goon, and placed in the archives of immorvality. And yet the production 
was a simple enforcement of the oft-repeated maxim to observe charity one towards 
another. The same thing had been preached in the pulpit, and advocated in tome after tome, 
but Boz carried it home to the sympathies and bestowed upon it all the charms of novelty. 

His next Christmas book, “The Chimes,” though not so well written, advocated an equally 
important precept, and repeated to us, in sounds we loved to hear, the good old truism 
that man is not born bad, and that content, trust, and hope are preferable to all the 
grumbling in life. It is true that mankind was aware of this already ; but the fact was 
80 pleasingly exemplified by Trotty Veck, that he speedily became a favourite, and took 
his place a little below the plinth on which Old Scrooge had already been placed. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth” was the third of the series, and was written to exemplify 
what Shakspere had already said, in his Othello:—*“ Beware, my lord, of jealousy !” 
There were symptoms of weakness here and there ; but little Dot and her manly husband 
won golden opinions nevertheless, and they in turn took their stations, butin a somewhat 
lower position than their predecessors. 

Then came “The Battle of Life,” with its astounding theory that if one young lady 
chance to love the object of another’s choice it is the duty of the latter to turn her 
lover adrift, and risk even the loss of reputation for the sake of carrying out a scheme to 
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bring together a pair, one of whom would rather have been left where he was; such an 
idea was too preposterous, and Dickens lost ground which even the popularity of Dombey 
and Son was unable to re-acquire. It might have been expected that after such a failure 
he would have returned to his old course, and, instead of seeking to advance new-fangled 
theories diametrically opposed to nature, have again returned to the “ wise saws,” for 
which he had substituted his “‘modern instances ;” but a fatuity had seized him, from 
which there was apparently no escape—his book must have a prevailing idea, and that 
idea must be new. Again, therefore, he had to outrage received notions for the intro- 
duction of a fantastical dogma, and in doing so actually knocked down one of the 
principal lessons in his “ Battle of Life,” in which it will be recollected that the prevailing 
maxim is to forget and forgive; whereas in “The Haunted Man,” the doctrine inculcated 
is, to preserve continually green the memory of SORROW, WRONG, and TROUBLE! This is 
actually the object of the book, which is so thoroughly destitute of incident that the 
distinguished artists who have designed the illustrations have been unable to find scope 
for their powers. We have Mr. Redlaw, the hero, sitting, and Mr. Redlaw standing ; 
then we have Mr. Redlaw with a candle in his hand, and subsequently Mr. Redlaw in 
twenty other positions; but never occupied in anything interesting; simply because 
the author has given him nothing of interest to do, save to run away from his own shadow, 
and make other people forget sorrow, wrong, aud trouble, and become miserable in consee 
quence. It has hitherto been assumed that a draught of Lethe was a very pleasant 
thing ; but Boz would teach us otherwise. How many proselytes he may make has yet 
to appear, but we would venture that the list will not contain a single name, 

The characters have already been worn threadbare in his own works ; every incident 
is as old as the hills, and even the twaddle he has introduced by way of dialogue has 
been repeated fifty times. One feature is pecularly reprehensible in sosmalla work; we 
mean the repetitions by which it is swelled, and the loquacity of his characters, which 
he details to a painful extent, for the mere purpose of filling up a certain number of 
pages. We never saw anything more palpable in bookmaking, and cannot but express 
our strong disapproval that an author with a standing like that possessed by Dickens 
should offer so flagrant an affront to the public understanding. 


Secret History OF THE REVOLUTION oF 1848. Memoirs oF CiTIZEN CAUSSIDIERE. 
London: Bentley. 

M. Caussidiere, who has been unfortunate enough to excite the jealousy or malice of 
numerous influential individuals in France, from whom a large number of serviles in 
this country take their tone, has here entered into no tedious explanation of his conduct 
and opinions. He has been maligned; false accusations have been made against him ; 
his actions have been described in an unworthy manner; and anecdotes, invented by 
malice, have been related of him. Instead of showing himself sore at these s)anders, 
the author of the present work has judiciously confined himself for the most part to 
facts—and curious facts does he reveal. He explains his conduct by describing it: 
shows us his views through a fair medium. The judgment of the first administration 
of revolutionary France confided an important trust to M. Caussidiere; and ihe first 
steps taken by him after he was appointed to the Prefecture of Police proved at once 
the vigour and decision of his character. The post was one of great difficulty and 
responsibility, and of no little danger. Our author’s duty was to keep witiin the 
bounds of order all those turbulent and restless spirits which were thrown to the 
surface of society by the effervescence of the February revolution, as well as to restrain 
from lawless violence those gangs of ruffianly thieves who make insurrection a pretext 
for plunder and debauch. In every great city there exists, of necessity, a mass of 
corrupted vitality which sinks and lies stagnant in the lowest depths of society until 
some violent commotion stirs it up, when it rises and bubbles through the clear surface- 
current, subsiding only wheu peace is again restored. This was very much the case in 
the Paris insurrection. Those who fought on the barricades were patriots; but there 
were those who roamed about, plundering and robbing, and making profit of disturbance. 
To such men M. Caussidiere held out the terrors of his office. In every popular 
assemblage, in every procession, ceremony, and crowd, the vigour and sagacity 
of his mind were visible. He controlled the unruly, and protected the peaceful, 
and in the course of his interesting and spirited narrative we meet with numerous 
instances where the co-operation of the Prefect of Police was most valuable. 
But his public services could not secure him against the attacks of slanderous 
malice. Honest and able men, whenever they meet with success and enjoy honour, may 
be sure likewise that a full share of calumnious rumours will soil their names. Accord- 
ingly, M. Caussidiere,” with his distinguished friend, M. Louis Blanc, was compelled 
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to seek an asylum in this country from the pursuit of a well-armed malice in France. 
But the time is, we feel assured, not far distant when the claims of these honest, able, and 
patriotic men, to the respect of their countrymen, will be recognised by the Republic. 
In saying this we must not be understood as accepting the opinions of MM. Louis 
Blanc and Caussidiere. On the contrary, we at present intend to offer no comments 
upon them, neither receiving nor rejecting them; but fully allowing the right of those 
gentlemen to hold and maintain such opinions, if they are really their own, and from all 
that they have said and done we fully believe them to be sincere and trustworthy Repub- 
licans. M. Caussidiere’s ‘Secret History” is important as being a secret history, and 
interesting from the numerous original anecdotes and incidents related. We are sure 


the volumes will meet with a wide popularity, replete as they are with valuable and 
amusing details. 


Tue Ruins oF Many Lanps. William Tegg and Co. 


This very pretty descriptive poem, by Nicholas Michell, has at length been brought 
to a close; the concluding part being before us. We have already attested to its merits; 
we should, consequently, be traversing trodden ground were we again to expatiate 
upon them, further than by pointing out the features of Part III., in which the author 
takes his flight through the ruins of the miscellaneous ages, and describes as he goes 
Ephesus, Tyre, Baalbec, and Palmyra, with the towers of the fire-worshippers, Ctesi- 
phon, Seleacia, Susa, Persepolis, the remains of Jericho, the ruins of Geraza, in Gilead, 
the ruined towns of Galilee, the tombs of Abraham and Rachel, Jerusalem, &c. Subjects 
like these are worthy of song, and the poet worthily sings them. The number bears two 
beautiful illustrations: one of Baalbec, and the other of Thebes. 


Tue JupGEs oF ENGLAND: With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices 
connected with the Courts at Westminster, from the time of the Conquest. By 
Edward Foss, F.S.A. Vols. 1 and 2. London: Longman and Co. 


While almost every other class of men has met with biographers and writers, the 
judges of England have been allowed to remain, unknown, obscure—the incidents of 
their lives forgotten or buried in old musty towers, which seldom or never meet the eye 
of a reader; and for this circumstance Mr. Foss, in his excellent introduction, affords a 
satisfactory explanation. He says that to collect the necessary information for writing 
a work such as the present, a knowledge of the law would have been requisite, and few 
lawyers possessed of superior knowledge and abilities to qualify them for the perform- 
ance of a task so arduous ever enjoy the necessary leisure. The practice of their profes- 
sion demands all their time, and taxes all their energies; and when they retire, which they 
seldom do until their faculties have been somewhat impaired by years, they are unfitted 
for the arduous task. Mr. Foss, however, having, in the course of a long and active pro- 
fessional career, collected numerous notes, resolved to retire early, and complete the under- 
taking which had long been his favourite project. Two volumesof the work are now before 
us. They display equal learning and ability, though, the number of judges spoken of—five 
hundred and eighty being included in the portion now published—precluded the author 
from entering very diffusely into details. If the material existed, however, for writing some 
of thesketches at great length—and we think such materials do exist—of introducing more 
anecdotes and incidents in these particular lives, we consider that the work would 
have been more amusing to the general reader than it is at present. There would have 
been no necessity for omitting altogether any of the judges in order to make room for 
such more complete biographies. Numbers of them, however, might have been, 
without disadvantage, passed over with mere mention; for the details which are given, 
except those which state the period in which they lived, and the circumstances of the 
time in which they held office, leave us with as little real knowledge of them as we 
before possessed. We do not say this in depreciation of the work, however, for, with 
the exception of this, which is but a mere matter of taste, there ie nothing in the 
volumes upon which we think the author could have improved. For the labour and 
research which have been bestowed upon the book Mr. Foss deserves the highest 
compliment. Every judge who exercised authority in the reigns of the kings of Eng- 
land, from the time of the Conqueror down to the reign of Henry III, is placed in his 
proper succession, and more or less of information concerning him imparted. The 
lives of William Fitz Osborne, Earl of Hereford; of Geoffrey Fitz Peter, of Walter de 
Grey, of Hubert Walter Henry de Bathonia, of Faukes de Freante, of Hubert de Burgh, 
and of Hugh de Wells, are among the most ere That of Hubert de Burgh is 
especially curious, and if such sketches could have been multiplied throughout the 
columns, they would have imparted a large additional interest to them. As it is, how- 
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ever, Mr. Foss has succeeded in producing a valuable and important work, and one which 
will outlive the present generation. Asa work of authority, it will doubtless be referred 
to by every writer on such questions.” No law library will be complete without it; and 
when future volumes appear, and the lives of the more recent judges are presented to 
us, we shall doubtless peruse it with infinitely more pleasure; as it is, however, we 
recommend the work as one both valuable and interesting, and feel assured that it will 
create for Mr. Foss the reputation he undoubtedly deserves. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AusTRALIA; together with a Notice of 
the Province of South Australia. By Captain Charles Sturt, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Two 
volumes. T. and W. Boone. 

Since the appearance of Captain John Lort Stokes’ magnificent work on Australia 
here have been few books—if we, perhaps, except the Rajah Brooke’s “ Journal,’’—which 
have been looked for with a greater degree of interest than the present. Captain Sturt’s 
services as a discoverer were from time to time mentioned in the public journals, and the 
account of his adventurous expeditions was expected with much anxiety. It has at 
length appeared, and is issued by the same enterprising publisher, in two handsome 
volumes, embellished with interesting and well-executed plates. The narrative, how- 
ever, of course, constitutes the chief attraction. Captain Sturt’s impression, when he 
undertook the expedition, was that there existed in the interior of the Australian conti- 
nent more than one inland sea, whose unknown waters had since the creation rolled their 
mysterious tide from shore to shore, bearing upon their bosom, perhaps, the barques of 
a wild forest race, and encircled by verdant shores, peopled by strange tribes, which 
have never yet come into contact with the European nation. That such inland seas 
exist we are ourselves inclined to believe; and we yet hope that other travellers, 
prompted by the example of the daring and adventurous author of the present narrative, 
will push their researches as far as the beach of some magnificent expanse of water, 
whose bright waves will reflect faces as radiant with exultation as even that of Park 
when the mighty stream of the long-hidden Niger burst upon his view. Captain Sturt, 
after wandering for thirteen months through wild and strange regions, was constrained 
to abandon the enterprise ; but the idea which had led him onwards was not forsaken, 
and he still expresses his belief in the existence of those mysterious seas which have for 
so many years excited the interest of the geographer. But though he did not succeed 
in the grand object of the expedition, it must not be supposed that the travels of Captain 
Sturt are without their value as additions to our knowledge of the people, the geo- 
graphy, and condition of Australia. Towards the close of the year 1844 our author 
entered upon his perilous adventures; and from that period to the day when, driven 
back by a combination of circumstances which he could not control, before which the 
most persevering and enterprising must have retreated, he turned his back upon the 
centre of Australia, after having, or nearly, reached it. Captain Sturt delights us with 
the description of a series of adventures, perils, strange incidents, and wild and novel 
situations that we accompany him, pleased and excited, through every page of his nar- 
rative. The search for water, the struggles of men and animals, as they toiled over the 
weary ground, the meetings with the natives, the drives, the night bivouacs, the dis- 
appointments, the dangers, the surprises, and the numberless anecdotes which enliven the 
whole, impart to these volumes an interest possessed by few relations of modern 
travel. Now the explorers emerge upon a wild and barren plain; now they crossed a 
green country, and come upon the banks of a lovely river, studded with verdant little 
isles, and bordered by beautiful scenery; now they encounter a native of a bronze tribe, 
who gave them, by signs, hints of the unknown interior; now they traverse an expanse 
of bushy land, and are amused with the chase of native dogs; now they enter among 
rocky hills, and descend into green little valleys, where the bivouac was fixed; 
now they encamp on the verge of a wide plain, covered with various vegetation, 
and at intervals dotted with the marks of native fires, and intersected by the tracks 
of the tribes which had moved across it. Often they explored wide districts in the 
vain hope of discovering water; then, mounting a rough range of hills, and descend. 
ing into the bottom of a valley, found the much-wished-for spring, dearer to the eye of 
the thirsty explorer than would be a treasure of gold and jewels. But were we to 
endeavour to indicate the chief adventures, incidents, and scenes which marked the 
travels of Captain Sturt and his enterprising companions across the unknown wilds of 
Australia—were we to mention one in a score of the anecdotes which diversify the nar- 
rative, we should be betrayed into a diffuseness which would occupy little less than 


* The work will in all probability extend to nine or ten volumes. 
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the whole space of the Mirror. This, indeed, was in a great degree looked for in 
the present work. The extraordinary narrative of the other travellers left little doubt 
on the public mind that Captain Sturt, when he gave a description of his expedition, 
would afford a wild and striking narrative. The nature of the country explored, and the 
known character of the population, gave rise to such expectations. But the work derives 
an additional charm from the vigilant observations with which Captain Sturt marked 
every incident, every peculiarity, every characteristic circumstance which could add to 
the interest of his relations. He gathered an immense amount of facts. His journal 
was full of materials, and those materials have been embodied in a consecutive and ably- 
written narrative, which will, without doubt, attract as large a share of attention as did 
the extraordinary works lately published by Stokes, Keppel, and Mundy. We cannot 
speak too highly of the interest of these volumes, nor can we congratulate their author 
in too flattering terms for the picturesque and graphic narrative into which he has 
wrought his most curious and novel experience. 


Two LkEcTuRES ON THE Stupy oF PoLiTicaL PuiLosorpHy. By Philip 
Kingsford, B.A. 

Mr. Philip Kingsford appears to appreciate fully the necessity and importance of the 
study of political philosophy, without which no aspirant to distinction as a statesman or a 
writer can hope to attain success. There is more philosophy in politics than in anything 
else; and the man who thoroughly understands them is, of all others, the most true 
philosopher. Next to the importance of the study itself, is the manner of conducting 
and regulating that study; and Mr. Kingsford, in the present lectures, has explained 
clearly, and with much eloquence, the method which is in his opinion the best of study- 
ing modern history and political philosophy. He has, with much force of logic, ranged 
over the whole scope of the question, viewing it from several points, and illustrating it 
profusely with references to ancient and modern authorities. He explains, briefly and 
clearly, several terms, the true signification of which are not very generally understood, 
Law, political society, political economy, constitutions —each, by turns, come under hiseye. 
He reviews them, and passes on, ranging over a wide area of speculation. The arrange- 
ment which Mr. Kingsford proposes as that which should be adopted by the student of po- 
litical philosophy, appears to us judicious and simple; and we cannot give better advice to 
those who are anxious to attain, by the surest and most facile means, a knowledge of this 
great subject, than to peruse Mr. Kingsford’s most interesting lectures. 


THE TowN: ITS MEMORABIE CHARACTERS AND Events, Saint Paut’s To Saint 
James's. By Leigh Hunt; with forty-five illustrations. Smith and Elder. 


In many works the value lies chiefly in the abundance of dry details, in the profuse 
information contained ; in others the interest is centred in the narrative of passing 
events, in adventures and incidents, and startling situations ; but in Leigh Hunt's case all 
the other merits of his works are as nothing when we consider the bright and graceful etyle 
of the anthor. It is this which has made him a favourite with all readers ; and a work from 
his pen is considered an important addition to English literature. In the present case 
our author has collected a mass of curious materials, and worked upon them with his 
manipulative genius, moulding them into fanciful and graceful forms, until he has pro- 
duced a whole of the utmost beauty and originality. He calls up the memory of dead 
men, and makes us feel and think of them as though they lived. He places buildings, 
castles, churches, monasteries, prisons, which have long ago crumbled to their founda- 
tions, in bodily shape before our eye, peopling them one and all with a world of inha- 
bitants—kings, queens, priests, poets, authors, painters, vagabonds, eccentric misers, and 
good and charitable men. Of each he has some anecdote to tell, some incident to relate. 
The materials he has collected are curious and interesting—he has expended a world of 
labour on the work; but, as we have said, thechief charm of the volumes lies in their rich 
and flowing language—that elegant artistic style for which Leigh Hunt is so universally 
celebrated. His are literary works in the stricter sense; and we trust that “The Town” 
will not be the last of them. 

Leigh Hunt, more than any other writer, pleases his reader—puts him in good humour 
with himself and the author, makes him feel interested in the subjects and characters 
brought under his notice. The slightest and most trivial circumstance is invested, by a 
few graceful touches of his pen, with value. When his language flows into pathos we 
feel with him ; and when he breaks off into joyous hilarity none can resist smiling at his 
happy and genuine jokes. As a book of light gossip it may be almost superfluous to say 
that Leigh Hunt’s is the best we remember to have read. It is seldom that such a sub- 
ject is fixed upon by such an author. 
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A few light and curious extracts are interspersed throughout the work, serving to 
illustrate the author’s own remarks. The first volume opens with speculations on ancient 
London, with all the curious and interesting traditions connected with it; these, beginning 
with Saint Paul’s, present us with a multiplicity of details connected with the noble cathe- 
dral, and the events and characters with which it is connected. The whole neighbour- 
hood is then described—every remarkable edifice is noticed—every anecdote which can 
serve to illustrate the sketches related. Down Fleet-street and the Strand, through 
Lincoln’s-inn and the neighbourhood, we are conducted by this most delightful cicerone, 
who never tires of leading us into queer and curious places, raking up their histories, and 
bidding the shadows of their former tenants stand up bodily before us in the shapes 
they were whilst living. This work will, we venture to say, be as popular as any of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s former productions; and if it attains a circulation equal to that of the 
“ Old Curiosity Shop,” or the “Pickwick Papers,” it will enjoy no higher success than 
it deserves. 


Erisopes oF Insect Lire. By Acheta Domestica, M.E.S. Reeve, Benham, and 
Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


This is a literary, scientific, and artistic curiosity. The students of Nature's lore 
have long since thrown aside the gloomy mantles with which they were erst invested, 
when deigning to become the teachers of mankind, in favour of a more attractive garb ; 
but we can recal no instance in which the dry lessons of science have been hitherto pre- 
sented to the public in a form so captivating, so sterlingly beautiful, as the extraordinary 
combination of pictorial and imaginative materials with which the work before us has 
been clothed. Entomology, of all researches, has usually been considered one of the 
most dry and laborious ; yet here we have a volume on its study so replete with novelty, 
so adorned by the graver of the artist, so enriched by the most extraordinary and 
dazzling emanations of mind and fancy, that we have more than once had to refer to the 
title-page, to assure ourselves that we were not perusing some vagary of the brain de- 
scriptive of an ideal science, and dressed up with a mixture of learning and poetry of 
no ordinary merit, It has long been the practice to render recondite subjects pleasing 
and familiar by a table-talk mode of treating them; but here the style is so singular, as 
well as unique, that but for its excellence we must have condemned it as an innovation 
too unprecedented to be tolerated. Let the reader fancy a profound dissertation on the 
uses, habits, and phenomena of insects conveyed in song and legend, of which SpipERs, 
CaTERPILLARS, and Motus are the heroes! The achievement seems impossible; yet 
here it is attempted, and accomplished, too, ina manner that fascinates the attention from 
beginning to end, although the work is as abstruse as it is entertaining, and contains an 
accumulation of all the researches of Mouffat, in his *‘ Theatrum Insectorum,” or to be 
found in the subsequent works of Conrad Gesner, Doctors Wootton and Penny, Ma- 
zerne, Ray, Swammerdam, Réaumur, Lyonnet, Bonnet, Gould, Baron de Geer, and the 
illustrious Linneus, together with the more modern productions of Latrie!le, Lamarck, 
Cuvier, Curtis, Leach, Mackay, Kirby, Spence, Rennie, Jardine, Knapp, Burmeister, and 
Westwood. The author states in his preface that his essays have been written, not with 
a view of teaching entomology as a science, but of affording such a measure of acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the insect world, as may serve to promote the ulterior and more 
useful design of cultivating the rudimental seeds of systematic investigation. To effect 
this he has mounted a hobby in the shape of a May Fly, and travelled through entomo- 
logy, ballad and tale, in a series of flights such as we have described over what may be 
termed a new region of literature, composed of descriptive essays, which are afterwards 
“‘fancy-woven” into fairy tales, by way of episode. Not less extraordinary is the style 
of the illustrations, which are elaborately finished and beautifully coloured, but of an 
equally fanciful nature with the text; the striking similarity of the habits of insects to 
those of human creatures under like circumstances being forcibly depicted by giving grass- 
hoppers and other insects human forms and human faces, and imparting an allegorical 
meaning to all the realities described. Thus the diving-spider is represented as a fresh- 
water siren, and the butterfly on the wing above, in readiness to snap her up, is a mailed 
knight, with pinions and vari-hued feathers. Underneath, the insects appear in their 
legitimate forms, engaged in an appropriate encounter, and actually suggesting to the 
mind of the reader the very legend that follows to illustrate their habits. Did we hold 
doctrine with Pythagoras the work before us would go far to confirm the creed; but 
even as it is, it has furnished us with a new insight into the designs of the Creator 
sufficient to establish imperishable evidence that nothing has been made <n vain, and to 
prove that the apparently insignificant fly, the spider, the tribe of vegetable lice known 
by the generic term of Aphides, and even the most troublesome of insscts, has been 
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created for a wise and a useful purpose. We have gone to such length in our remarks 
as to be precluded from extracts ; but we cannot close our notice without recording our 
opinion, that as an elegant present, full of information and entertainment, the season 
has not produced a book to surpass it. 


THE Istanp oF Sarpinia: Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the 
Sardinians, &c. By John Warre Tyndalle, M.A. Bentley. 


To trace the course of the Rhine, to explore the mountains and forests of Germany, to 
wander among the cities of the Continent from Paris to Vienna, to float up the Nile, to 
admire the fallen grandeur of Rome, to visit Petrarch’s tomb, to sail amongst the isles of 
Greece and gaze upon the many ruins of Acropolis,—such are the objects which the 
traveller usually has in view. There are spots upon the earth’s surface which never lose 
their novelty. Thousands upon thousands visit them, and year after year descriptions of 
them, their inhabitants, and their antiquities, are published and read. The same track 
is trodden and re-trodden over and over again, and still the current of travel sets in 
the same direction. Mr. Tyndalle, having visited many of the most famous spots upon 
the Continent, resolved, departing from the usual routine of tourists, to make an ex- 
cursion to Sardinia, and accordingly undertook a journey from Cape Falcone to Cagliare, 
in the course of which he noted down all that he observed that was curious and interest- 
ing; and the result is the work before us, a work which cannot fail to attract the attention 
of a large number of readers. It is the account of travels and adventures in an island 
—the largest island of the Mediterranean—which has never met with more than two 
English describers. The people of the country, subjected as they have been for a long 
course of years to the worst tyranny under cruel and rapacious rulers, though in some 
measure industrious, are ignorant and debased, partly through the influence of a de- 
testable despotism, and partly through that of a religion which fosters and encourages 
idleness by the multiplication of holidays, and the repetition of mummeries which 
are practised in few other countries. Mr. Tyndalle, whose lively and practised style im- 
parts an additional pleasure to the perusal of his work, contributes to its value by a 
rapid and clear sketch of its history from the period of the Carthagenian power to the 
reign of the present monarch, who ascended to the throne with all the tastes and 
inclinations of a tyrant, and followed up to the extreme the measures of despotism and 
misrule which had been planned by his predecessor. Far from being the friend of 
liberty, we look upon Charles Albert as the friend of none but himself. We regard him 
as a selfish tyrant, who trod upon his people so long as he was able, and when the tide of 
liberty rose triumphantly above the barricades of Paris, washed away the reigning 
dynasty, and sent a deluge of revolution over all the Continent, only consented to modify 
the institutions he had formed because he saw there was no alternative: that he loosen 
the reins of tyranny, or abandon them altogether. Charles Albert is the advocate of 
liberty neither in Italy nor Sardinia; and when the reckoning-day for all oppressors shall 
come—as it surely will come, despite all that the ferocity of Jellachich and Windischgratz, 
of Louis Napoleon, and the horde of ruffians who now exert their malignant influence 
on the Continent,—when that reckoning-day shall come, we say, we trust that no more 
serious accusation will be made against Charles Albert than that he is a selfish and sordid 
and cowardly tyrant, and that the epithets of murderer and usurper will not be attached 
to his name. But the present is not the opportunity for entering into a discussion of this 
nature, and we return to Mr. Tyndalle’s work. If all the historical matter contained in it 
had been digested into one or two chapters, and placed either at the commencement or 
the end of the book, it would have pleased us betcer; for we do not like to look off from 
a pleasing, amusing, and well-written description of manners, customs, adventures, in- 
cidents, and scenery, to plunge into the history of families, prisoners, and towns. However, 
this is a slight fault, and one fully atoned for by the untiring interest of Mr. Tyndalle’s 
narrative. The great number of adventures and curious anecdotes which are introduced 
add in no small degree to the pleasure of reading the volumes, which for the originality 
of the matter they contain, the abundant interest, and the judicious and sensible manner 
in which they have been written, are entitled to a place among the most important which 
have lately appeared. 


History oF CivILISATION AND Pusiic Opinion. By William Alexander Mackinnon, 
M.P., F.R.S. Third Edition. Charles Ollier. 

The reception with which this work has met, both in England and on the Continent, 
forms a just criterion of its merits. Two editions have been sold, a French translation 
enjoyed high success, and a third edition has now been called for. In each of these 
successive editions new improvements have been made, new notes added. We have 
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already, ov more than one occasion, pointed out Mr. Mackinnon’s merits asa writer. 
We have criticised the work in detail, and spoken at large of the chaptexs on the state 
of civilisation among the ancients, and on the progress of civilisation in England, 
from the reign of the Conqueror to that of George III,. Among the pertions of the 
work which appear to bear most evidence of care and judgment are thove which treat 
of the state of civilisation in Great Britain at the present time. Perhaps Mr. Mackinnon 
is too favourable in his estimate of the influence of monarchy on the country, and in 
his view of the importance of the House of Lords as a legislative body. But these 
are matters of opinion. Inhishistorical sketch, Mr. Mackinnon shows littl: to prove that 
mankind have ever derived much save injury and insult from kings and avditrary rulers. 
Yet the author of these volumes considers that the influence of the throne is necessary to the 
just balance of power, and appears to look upon the punishment of a monarch, however 
guilty, as acrime. This we did not look for; we did not expect to see in the intro- 
duction to the third edition, a denunciation against the judges and executioners of 
King Louis of France as murderers. This is almost the only passage among those 
which have been added which we consider otherwise than an improvement. 

To recur to the general merits of the work. Mr. Mackinnon’s views ow the theory of 
civilisation appear to us to be as judicious as they are striking. They have, in the late 
Revolutions of France, been fully borne out by experience. All the absolutism of Louis 
Philippe was not equal to crush the ever-rising force of public opinion, which at length 
burst all the shackles of tyranny, aud freed itself, in spite of every force which could be 
arrayed against it. It has been demonstrated that armies are not imperviuus to the idea 
of reform. Ferocious and stern generals can wield the strength of those armies on the 
field of battle; they are obeyed—they move battalions and columns és easily as so 
many chess-men; but when they endeavour to command the mind of these masses, they find 
that, thanks to the progress of opinion in the world, the task is one not #asy of comple- 
tion. We perfectly agree with Mr. Mackinnon when he says that the foice and quality 
of public opinion form, throughout all history, the measure by which {o ascertain the 
progress of civilisation ; as also when he expresses it as his conviction ihat among the 
most striking evidencesof the amelioration of society are the equalisation of power, 
and its just distribution between the several classes; the decrease of aggxavated crimes, 
and the consequent decrease of capital punishments. Speaking of the change apparent 
in the aspect of London since the days when every approach to tha Metropolis lay 
through rows of gibbets, hung with their ghastly loads, Mr. Mackisnon observes 
with much originality :— 7 ’ 

“ These grim warders are now supplauted by cheerful posts of gaslighis, not unaptly 
affording a simile to the wonderful change from barbarism to a state of Sivilisation and 
refinement.” ‘ 

The author of these volumes has made himself, of late, honourably cor'spicuous by his 
strenuous and disinterested efforts in the cause of sanatory reform. The whole popula- 
tion of England owes him gratitude for this; and the whole literary world owes him a 
tribute of respect and gratitude for the valuable work which he has, with s0 little 
assumption, placed before it. This third edition will, doubtless, enjoy « success equal 
to that which was enjoyed by the editions which have gone before it. ‘Mr. Mackinnon 
is an able and learned writer, a judicious and honest historian, a sound aad clear-headed 
philosopher, an enlightened politician, and a generous and warm-heayted man. His 
public life has sufficiently proved this, and his ‘ History of Civilisation would prove it, 
were it not already placed beyond a doubt by all the actions of a useful and honourable 
career. ; 


‘ 
HIvriarp’s Useru, ALMANACK AND Dairy ComPaNiox. 


A little book nicely got up, containing as much information for sixpence as is usually 
presented in works of much higher pretensions. It is of pocket size, ‘aterleaved with 
ruled pages for memoranda, and a miniature ledger at the end. Besidey. the usual table 
of eclipses, and information respecting law and university terms, trangger days, church 
lessons, and times of Jewish Sabbaths, it contains a variety of valuabla matter respect- 
ing stamps, the court of aldermen and sheriffs, post-office regulations, juzy qualifications, 
army and navy agents, the judges and courts of law, an abstract of the.taws relating to 
hackney carriages, discount tables, royal birth-days, the cabinet ministers, and London 
bankers. Altogether it is a praiseworthy and unique publication. a 





